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Cuaprer XXIV. 


ON THE BALANCE. 


NE of the drollest problems of human nature, and one for which 
our philosophy has not yet been able to find a satisfactory 
solution, is the facility for ‘falling out’ so frequently displayed by 
two friends whilst each feels and professes perfect confidence in 
the other, and is eager to render full justice, even at the cost of 
personal sacrifice. That was the position of Michael and Polly. 

His aim was to be kind to her; her aim was to be kind to him. 
He wanted to protect her from every anxiety that all his means 
and skill could turn aside. She wished to comfort and help him; 
to make him feel that she so far identified herself with his father 
and with him that she regarded their losses as part of her own. 
If Michael had only yielded to the impulse he had discarded as 
selfish, and spoken out, who can tell what might have happened ? 
Very likely she would have said ‘ Yes,’ but the consent given with 
hesitation was what he could not accept under the circumstances. 
No, she rust give herself to him with her whole heart, and freely, 
or not at all. 

She was conscious of having been so nearly ready to yield 
anything he might ask, that she now felt irritated that he had 
asked nothing and had afforded her no opportunity of proving how 
earnest was her desire to be useful. He knew that she was not 
satisfied with him and he was very far from being satisfied with 
himself. A few words might have set them right, but the words 
were not spoken, and two people who were equally desirous to be 
good friends parted very much like enemies. 

‘He is unbearable,’ was her thought as she entered the house, 
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and with impatient haste opened her desk determined to write and 
tell him her mind, or a bit of it at any rate. 

Amongst the papers she saw the rosebud which he had flung 
from him on the day of their conversation in that room where he 
had first attempted to explain himself. It was a brown, shrivelled, 
withered-looking thing, although still retaining its perfume. She 
snatched it up as if about to throw it out at the window, just as 
she had done before, but she changed her mind and laid it down 
carefully in a corner as if it had been some precious sign of a dear 
memory. On the former occasion she had flung it into the desk 
as if half-ashamed of her own sentimentality ; now there was a 
shade of sadness in her manner; the rosebud had acquired new 
meaning since it had been lying shut up in the desk. 

She began the letter, not quite so savagely as she had intended; 
she even hesitated over the first sentence, but as she recalled the 
manner in which he had prevaricated and avoided the confidence 
she sought as if she had been a mere acquaintance who wished to 
pry into his affairs out of vulgar curiosity, she wrote with the 
velocity of indignation. Time seemed to be too short for her to 
say all that was in her mind. She plainly told him that his con- 
* duct was cruel, or she had placed far too high an estimate on the 
friendly relationship which she had always supposed to exist. be- 
tween them. If he had not told her that the Doctor had forbidden 
all conversation on the subject with Uncle Job, she would have 
gone to him and discovered all the details of the business. As it was, 
she was shut out from their confidence; she knew’ that there was 
something wrong, and she had to endure all the pain and suspense 
of brooding over evils which might be less but could not be greater 
than in her present uncertainty imagination conjured up. She 
repeated that it was cruel to her and she had not deserved such 
treatment. 

She signed her name with a grand flourish, but did not prefix 
it with any courteous phrase, not even the meaningless ‘ Yours 
truly.’ She did not pause to consider how much more was implied 
in the omission than in the commission of any of the conventional 
phrases. She addressed the envelope—so firmly !—and placed the 
letter in it. 'Then—she sat with her elbows resting on the desk; 
her fore-fingers forming pivots for the opposite corners of the 
letter, on which, by 2 touch of her little finger, she caused it to 
revolve. The flush had gone from her face, and she sat for a long 
time dreamily engaged in this droll occupation of twirling the 
letter between her hands. 

Suddenly she tore the paper in two, and with vigorous haste 
began to shred it into small fragments. She was anxious to get it 
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disposed of before Sarah entered the room. She gathered up the 
fragments, and rolled them into a ball, and they grew into a kind 
of paper Frankenstein. Shedid not know how to get rid of them ; 
there was no fire, and she would haye made a mess if she had used 
a match to set them alight, which would have had to be explained 
to Sarah. She went into the kitchen, feeling very shamefaced as 
she invented messages for the two maidens in order to get them 
out of the way. As soon as they had gone she thrust the ball of 
torn paper into ‘he fire, and pressed it well in amongst the blazing 
coals. If she had been burning a will she could not have felt 
more guilty. 

‘What possesses you, Polly, to poke the fire in that way? Don’t 
you see you are spoiling it ?’ 

It was Sarah who spoke in much amazement at her cousin’s 
conduct, for it was a very unusual occurrence to see Polly disturb- 
ing a good kitchen fire in the middle of summer. 

‘It is not the fire, Sarah,’ she answered, her face reflecting the 
glare of the red-hot coal. 

* What is it, then ?’ 

‘I wrote an angry letter to one who did not deserve it. I 
luckily changed my mind about it in time, and I am trying to 
burn it out of existence and out of my memory.’ 

With that she gave the fire one last vigorous stir, and left the 
kitchen. Sarah’s lips trembled a little as she gazed after her; of 
course the angry letter was to Walton, and it was about his going 
away. He did not deserve it! How she must love him! 


This thing that he was doing, Michael believed to be right; it 
was a restitution, nota sacrifice. He was convinced that if the case 
had been presented in a court of law, the court would have decided 
exactly as he had done. Therefore, he argued, he saved a great 
deal of expense to both parties, and spared Polly many uncomfort- 
able hours. Of course, she never would have thought of going to 
law, and consequently he was the more bound to see that she lost 
nothing. On these accounts he congratulated himself on perform- 
ing an act of justice in the simplest and quickest manner possible. 

Would he have done the same if it had been anyone but Polly 
who was involved? The question pulled him up sharply. After 
unpleasant reflections he would not deny that he might have been 
mean enough to shirk the responsibility of his present action if it 
had not been Polly who was concerned, but he hoped—he believed 
—that he would have done as he was doing now. Very likely she 
would some day learn the truth, and, maybe, scold him. But she 
would have to own, at any rate, that he had left her free to make 
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choice of a husband without being influenced by any thought of 
changed fortunes. She must own it, and she would understand, 
That was his strong point. How far the element of vanity inspired 
this faith he could not have told even if he had thought of it. All 
he knew was that according to his lights he was doing the best he 
could for her. If he could help it she should never know any- 
thing about what he had done—not even if she gave herself to 
Walton. 

That she might do so, he thought not only possible but probable, 
Should the probability be realized, he would try to wish them 
good fortune, and to pass on his own way with as light a step as 
he might be enabled to use by the consciousness of having always 
thought of her happiness before his own. Yet amongst all these 
generous resolves, his heart was sore. He wished that he could 
avoid her altogether ; then he might be more at ease; he might 
even acquire power over his own emotions. But there were so 
many things in which his aid was required that they were con- 
stantly brought together. Their quarrels were like those of 
brother and sister, of no permanent importance ; and after one of 
them, they met again as if nothing had happened. Would it be 
so now? 


As for Walton, he had been in the height of felicity on the 
afternoon of the market-day ; and during the drive to Marshstead 
he would have given freely a hundred to one against the chances 
of Michael’s success. During the evening, however, his opinion 
regarding the state of affairs became considerably modified ; at the 
end he would not have been inclined to offer more than two to one 
on the event. 

He glided rapidly from the position of a gay wooer who is s0 
confident of success that he is ready to encounter all rivals, into 
that of one who feels himself rather badly used. Under the 
influence of this agreeable sensation his own value became much 
enhanced, and Polly’s treatment of him appeared to be unkind, 
if not positively ungrateful. 

Had he not on her account braved the combined wrath of the 
‘Sistern’? Had he not—almost—made up his mind to forswear 
horse-racing, betting, and all the other joys of his youth for her 
sake? And yet she treated him as if he had done nothing to 
prove how very much he was in love with her. Indeed, she had 
‘ chaffed’ him to a greater extent than he would have permitted 
anyone else todo. Well, he could resent this treatment and give 
up the chase as if he had never meant anything more than 4 
commonplace flirtation. But then there were those interviews 
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with his family when he had too recklessly declared his readiness 
to marry the mistress of the Meadow if she would accept him. 

‘No, that won’t do, either,’ was his instant reflection ; ‘I can’t 
give her up now and be laughed at by the Angel and everybody 
else. . . - I ought to settle it, though, one way or other before I 
leave. I go, and the field is entirely open to Hazell. There is no 
saying what run of luck he may have in my absence.’ 

He might stay at home. The promise to go which he had given 
to his sister did not affect his decision on that point at all; he 
would have broken it without the slightest pricking of conscience. 
But a place had been reserved for him on the drag with which 
Sir Montague Lewis was to convey his young sporting friends to 
the races, and he could not make up his mind to lose the fun— 
not to mention that he had bets at stake which would keep him 
in a burning state of anxiety as to results. On the other hand, 
if by giving this advantage to the enemy he should lose Polly, he 
felt that the triumph which Miss Walton would find endless ways 
of showing-—to say nothing of the commiseration and satisfaction 
of Misses Alice and Carry—would prove too much for him. 

‘ But I'll take my chance and go,’ he said, with the air of a 
man who has resolved upon some noble act of self-sacrifice; ‘I 
can square matters when I come back.’ 

Why he should be better able to square matters on his return 
than before going he did not know. He never bothered himself 
with such details as ‘reasons’ for doing the thing which pleased 
him most at the moment. Amongst his sisters he affected to be 
making a great sacrifice of his own inclinations and convenience 
in order to please them. 

Miss Walton was very complaisant because she had gained a 
fortnight—at least—in which to consider what ought to be done 
in order to rescue her dear brother from his infatuation. Alice 
was supercilious; she had not the slightest doubt that Tom was 
going away in order to gratify himself. But Carry was roman- 
tically inclined to regard her brother as a hero who had devoted 
himself in a spirit of pure self-sacrifice to the performance of some 
desperate enterprise, and she searched her short memory for some 
parallel to his conduct in that of the heroes of the last novels she 
had read. There was nothing equal to him, and she, magnifying 
the imaginary sacrifice he was making, began to pity him and to 
look upon her eldest sister as too exacting and too callous to 
the finer emotions. Why should he not marry Polly Holt? He 
might do worse, and very likely would. 

Her cheeks were warmed slightly by the self-consciousness that 
she was interested in the question; for her name had been coupled 
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with that of Michael Hazell on several occasions. He was a very 
nice young man ; and although he had lately met with misfortune, 
he could still offer a comfortable home to his future wife; and if 
he asked, she did not think that she could say, ‘No.’ Carry’s 
sentiments were not deep, however, and the asking or the not asking 
would never unsettle her appetite. She could read and dream of 
true love crossed in all sorts of absurd ways, and find satisfaction in 
the pleasant knowledge that at any rate she had never been tried 
as these poor heroines had been. If she-ever should come to 
suffer like them—well, she would act quite differently. She 
would not mope, and starve, and make herself miserable as a 
governess. She would marry the first sensible man that offered 
himself, If no sensible man appeared she would go and do some- 
thing in the way of work. What that something might be she 
did not trouble herself to find out; but took up her novel and 
became oblivious for the time to everything else. 

Walton really did put himself under penance for once in a way ; 
but it was his injured pride which enabled him to endure. 
During the two days which intervened between his last meeting 
with Polly and his departure, he did not call at the Meadow. If 
she did not care for him he would not care for her; and yet he 
longed to say good-bye. Who could tell but this brief parting 
might be productive of results fatal to his suit? Those two days 
were the most uncomfortable that he had ever spent. He was not 
exactly unhappy, for he had his dogs and his horses to amuse him; 
and his sisters, although in their different ways frequently very 
annoying to him, afforded some excitement to break the mono- 
tony of his existence. And there was the gratification of proving 
to Polly that he could do without her—for his vanity was great 
enough to interpret many little acts of ordinary courtesy into 
marks of special favour, and he believed she would feel hurt by his 
present reticence. 

Still, he was uncomfortable. Now, he would go to her and 
have his doom pronounced at once, so that there might be no 
more hunting after a shadow; and presently, he would not risk 
putting his fate to the proof so suddenly. Three or four times 
each day he found himself half-way to the Meadow, and turned 
back in a high state of irritability at these signs of weakness. 

‘I am an ass,’ was the only definite conclusion he could 
arrive at. 

It did occur to Polly, two or three times, as a peculiar circum- 
stance, that Walton did not make his appearance before going away. 
He would have been chagrined to know that she felt very much 
obliged to him for his absence. She was worried by the persis 
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tent chase after her, and she wanted time to rest and to think. 
She was in the most unhappy of all positions, that of not know- 
ing her own mind, and she was eager to get out of it as soon as 
possible. The rosebud in the desk had almost settled the whole 
question for her; but she had put it away and turned to business 
with unusual energy in order to keep her nerves steady and her 
head clear. 

The morning of the start from Elizabeth House for Newmarket 
was dull and foggy. The sky was darkened by many clouds through 
which flashed fitful gleams of sunshine, but they gave little promise 
of a fine day. Fair or foul, however, the party was to start, and 
punctually at half-past nine the drag with its team of four splendid 
bays, was brought to the gates. Walton and half-a-dozen other 
young fellows, sons of neighbouring proprietors and of London 
barristers or doctors, had breakfasted with the baronet and were 
ready to leap into the places which they had been invited to take. 
Sir Montague professed to be a first-class whip himself, and he 
believed his companions were almost equal to him; but on all 
these occasions he insisted upon having his own coachman to drive, 
as it left the party quite free to enjoy themselves. 

He took his place in front, and they started amidst a steady 
drizzling rain and the cheers of a crowd of village children who 


had gathered to see the start. Walton was the gayest of all, in 
spite of the rain. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
BEGINNING HARVEST. 


Wuen Waltm had gone away without making any sign, 
Michael remainec the same calm, faithful friend as ever, but an 
unconfiding one as Polly thought. For the first time in her life 
she became conscivwus of a sense of dulness in the routine of her 
duties. She had mt suspected until now how much excitement 
there had been in th: affairs of the last month or so, giving spice to 
her daily life. In the calm between the close of the busy time of 
haymaking and the bginning of the still busier time of harvest she 
was obliged to own tht she regretted the absence of Walton. 

The old ways in vhich she had grown up were mysteriously 
changed. Uncle Job vas quite different from what he used to be. 
Michael was always so ;entle that his friendship did not afford her 
half so much pleasure s when he had occasionally scolded her. 
Formerly he would hav resolutely forbidden her to act when he 
believed she was makinga mistake, and she would yield. Now, 
he would only explain to her at what point she was likely to err, 
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and then leave her entirely to her own devices. He would not 
argue or insist as he used to do: he left the whole responsibility 
of action upon herself; and sometimes out of pure vexation at this 
inexplicable, and, what was worse, inexpressible change, she would 
not yield. In the end she was generally obliged to own that he 
had been right. 

One of her latest crotchets was a very good one, but it threat- 
ened to leave her without anything like a sufficient number of 
hands for the harvest. In engaging the harvesters she declared 
her resolution not to give beer in the field, but to pay the equiva- 
lent in money at the end of each week. Polly was a great favourite 
throughout the district : anyone who had been in her service was 
sure of assistance in a time of trouble. What she had done for 
the labourers and their wives was not to be measured by money ; 
many a time in cases of illness she had risked the danger of in- 
fection and acted as nurse—fever, and even small-pox, having no 
terrors for her. 

Her own people, therefore, were ready to stand by her in any- 
thing she might do, but even they were staggered by this daring 
innovation; and the greater number of the harvesters being 
‘strangers, her proposal was rejected. She was inclined to insist, and 
that only made matters worse, for the agricultural agitators were 
at this time rousing dissension between farmers and labourers, and 
there was discontent throughout the land. The discovery was 
suddenly made by the latter that they had been long-suffering 
and ill-used beings. ‘ Unions’ were being formed everywhere, and 
the scale of wages was to be regulated by them and not by the 
employers. 

The mistress of the Meadow had been always ‘eady to give the 
highest wages she could afford, and consequently had not yet been 
much affected by the general disturbance. But on this matter of 
beer she was obstinate, and ran the risk of being left with only her 
own people to do the harvest work. Michad was conciliatory. 
He advised that the arrangement should be male optional, and at 
length she submitted. Then she was pleasanly surprised to find 
that by far the greater proportion of the menand women who had 
refused to be coerced into the arrangement agreed to accept the 
money instead of the beer. 

‘That is sensible,’ said Polly to old Cater, who had been de- 
puted to announce the decision of the harveters. ‘I never had a 
dispute with any of them before, and I am glad that this one has 
been so easily settled. I believe the new arangement will be better 
for yourselves and for me.’ 

She was standing at the foot of the rooden steps leading to 
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the door of the store-loft. The building was of wood, thickly 
coated with tar which glistened in the sunlight. The underpart 
was used as a tool-house and receptacle of miscellaneous lumber 
and had a separate door on one side of the steps. She had been 
about to ascend to the loft when Carter approached, his face beam- 
ing with satisfaction at the intelligence he had to communicate. 

‘Not a doubt of it, Missus,’ he said cheerily, ‘and we’re all 
glad that there’s an end of the matter, for we was mortal vexed 
that there should have been anything wrong between you and us. 
But you see times has changed and people want a bit of their own 
way. I’m not saying but they sometimes want too much of their 
own way.’ 

‘They ought to have as much as they like, so long as they 
don’t interfere with other people’s way.’ 

‘That’s just what them as didn’t know you, Missus, thought 
you wanted to do,’ answered Carter honestly, but with xa apolo- 
getic grin for speaking so boldly. 

‘Perhaps they are right, Carter; but they will find at the end 
of harvest that those who have taken the money have the best of 
it, and they will own then that I was right. However, they can- 
not say I am interfering now.’ 

Her proposal had been made entirely with a view to the benefit 
of the people themselves, and she was glad to find it adopted under 
any modifications. It was Mr. Holroyd, the young curate, who 
had made the suggestion. He was full of enthusiasm in all 
matters of moral and sanitary reform, and was constantly discover- 
ing something to be improved or abolished. His activity in this 
respect pleased a few, amused others, and annoyed a great many 
who wished to be left to the enjoyment of the customs and things 
which had served them quite well until this young fellow came 
amongst them. 

Polly was one of the few who regarded the proposal to give 
money instead of beer to the labourers as a great improvement on 
the old system, and she had made an attempt to carry it into 
practice. She had succeeded to a certain extent ; but the success 
was not so complete as to impress her with the idea that she was 
born to be a reformer. 

‘ Why can’t they see it ?’ she said to Michael, still wondering 
at the obtuseness of her subjects. 

‘ Because the points of view are different. They look on the 
supply of beer, not as part of their wages, but as an old-established 
privilege ; and there are many better informed people than our 
labourers who prefer a privilege to any compensation in money. 
But you have done a good thing for them in giving them their 
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choice, and the best thing for yourself at the same time.: -You 
could never have forced them to take your view of the matter, 
but they will soon come to understand the value of the arrange- 
ment when they see it in practice amongst their friends. I have 
made the same agreement with our people at Marshstead; and I 
believe Tyler has done so, too, at the Brook.’ 

It was a satisfaction to know that two at least of her neigh- 
bours were carrying out the same plan as herself, and on the day 
on which operations were to begin she went out with a merry 
heart to meet the harvesters. 

It was early morning, the air full of bird-music, the sky so 
clear that there were no shadows cast upon the fields of golden 
grain which rippled and glanced merrily in the sunlight as if 
nature rejoiced in the bounteous store to be gathered in. 

At the top of the home-field Polly met the group of men and 
women, all bright and smiling, and dressed with more than usual 
neatness, as if they were bent on a holiday rather than a hard day’s 
work. There was a sharp rasping of scythes, and the party 
attached to the reaping machine were taking a last survey of the 
gear to make sure that every part was in good going order. 

But all turned to the Mistress when she appeared amongst 
them. She gave them kindly greetings and they responded with 
hearty wishes for a goodly ingathering, congratulating her upon 
the rich promise made by the appearance of the crops. The ex- 
hilaration of the morning air stirred the blood and made all eager 
to begin the great work of the year. 

Polly took a reaping hook, and, whilst the others looked on, 
cut the first sheaf; deftly she platted two lengths of straw together, 
bound the sheaf neatly, and placed it on end. 

Then there was a ringing cheer; the scythes flashed and 
swished through the ripe grain as the reapers, followed by the 
gatherers and binders, fell into their places. The reaping machine 
was driven through a gap in the hedge to the next field where it 
was to be employed. A hum of voices and sounds of merry 
laughter now joined in the chorus of the birds, and harvest had 
begun. 


Cuarter XXVI. 


SHE WOULD AND SHE WOULD NOT. 


‘Ir is more than five weeks since Mr. Walton left home,’ said 
Sarah, her knitting needles working in and out dexterously, and 
swiftly transforming a ball of wool into a stocking. 

The observation was made suddenly, but it was the outcome of 
a long train of reflections, 
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‘Is it?’ said Polly, yawning. ‘ We have got on very well with- 
out him.’ 

She looked up from her book as if she would be glad to ex- 
change reading for conversation. They had been sitting together 
for a long time in silence—a habit lately more marked than usual— 
and the twilight was so rapidly fading into darkness that Polly 
had been straining her eyes during the last ten minutes to make 
out the printed words. She was sitting with her back to the 
window, and on raising her eyes she encountered a quick inquisi- 
tive glance from Sarah’s. The latter: 

‘ You have not missed him much, apparently.’ 

‘Why should I miss him or anybody when there was so much 
work on hand ?’ 

‘I thought you would have missed him. He was only to be 
away a fortnight.’ 

There was a faint indication as of shortness of breath in the 
quick, nervous manner of her speech. 

‘Well, I suppose he has been enjoying himself in his own way. 
Where did he go to?’ 

‘You know he went to Newmarket, and then to London; then 
he went to the Goodwood and back to London, and nothing has 
been heard of him since.’ 

‘You seem to know all about his movements; has he written 
to you ?’ 

‘No. Isaw his sister yesterday, and she told me this. At the 
same time she wished me to ask if he had written to you, as they 
are getting anxious about him.’ 

Polly thought herself lucky that her back was towards the 
window, otherwise Sarah could not have failed to observe the 
flush which came to her cheek. But Sarah did observe it, in spite 
of Polly’s position and the rapidly deepening shadows; and she 
became pale. 

Walton had written to her twice; she had not answered the 
letters, but she intended’to do so, and had been meditating night 
and day what her answer was to be. There was a pause. In that 
dim light Polly felt better able to speak in confidence to her cousin 
than she had done for some weeks past. And so, quite gravely, 
she said : 

‘ Yes, he has written, Sarah, and I have not replied, because I 
do not know what to say to him, and I would rather not answer 
him at all.’ , 

‘ What is the difficulty ?’ 

The knitting needles seemed to fly, and what little light there 
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was seemed to flash from them. Polly laid her book on the table, 
pushed the chair back, got up, and began to pace the room. 

‘The difficulty is that I don’t know what to say,’ she replied, 
by-and-by. ‘He wants me to marry him: I like him very 
much, but I don’t think I like him well enough at present to do 
that.’ 

She was talking more to herself than replying to her cousin. 
She was utterly unconscious of the pain which those quickly 
moving needles expressed. 

‘ He does seem to like me, and says he would do anything for 
my sake,’ she went on, still speaking as if to herself. ‘ Now, it 
would not be fair of me to say yes or no, until I felt quite sure 
whether or not I was ready to give up everything for him. 
Would it ?’ 

‘No!’ with emphasis; then in a lower tone, ‘but do you think 
he would give up everything for you ?’ 

* He says so.’ 

‘ Would he give up races and betting, for instance ?’ 

‘He says that he will never attend another race or make 
another bet if I will say yes; but that if I say no, he will go as 
fast as he can to j 

‘ The devil! that’s where he is going to, at any rate, and as we 
are alone you might just as well say it outright. Do you believe 
in his promises ?’ 

* No—at least, not without a good many grains of salt.’ 

‘Then tell him so, and that will answer him. You cannot 
hesitate if you do not believe in his promises.’ 

‘I am not quite prepared to say that I do not believe in them, 
for I think he would try to keep them.’ 

‘ And you know he would fail.’ 

Polly halted at the window. The trees were forming into 
dense black masses, with here and there a glimpse of light like the 
eyes of wood-gnomes peering out in search of the first opportunity 
to begin their pranks ; and the headlines, touching the sky where the 
last reflection of the setting sun still lingered, formed into curious 
shapes of faces, towers and spires, and serpentine convolutions, to 
which the imagination would give form, according to what was 
uppermost in the mind. The sweet stillness of the scene and hour 
might have soothed the most distracted brain. And through this 
calm scene the shadow of Michael Hazell passed more than once ; 
but it was so distant that she was only faintly conscious of its 
presence. She was thinking about Tom Walton. 

‘Yes, he would fail,’ she said at length, as if unaware that 
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there had been any lapse of time between Sarah’s remark and the 
response. 

‘What would you do then?’ 

‘I don’t know what I might do; and it’s just the fear of that 
which makes me uncomfortable and unable to make up my mind.’ 

*I can tell what you would do: there would be a quarrel and a 
separation. By-and-by, you would make it up, and you would go 
on more or less smoothly together until the next quarrel and 
separation ; and so you would go on to the end, both of you dis- 
contented and miserable.’ 

‘If I cared enough for him, I think he might be kept straight 
—but I don’t. . . . What ought I to do?’ 

‘If you asked my advice with any intention of being guided by 
it, I could answer.’ 

‘I would rather have your advice than that of anyone else on 
this matter ; and I would be guided by it—if I felt that you were 
right.’ 

‘Ah, that is an important condition—but all counsel is subject 
to it. The only advice anybody takes is that which chimes in with 
one’s own humour. I will tell you what I would do--I would leave 
him to the woman who cares enough for him to risk her happiness 
on the chance of keeping him straight ; and who, failing in that, 
would still be faithful to him when he sank into the worst state of 
poverty.’ 

There was energetic earnestness in the voice, indicating that 
the words sprang from the depths of her heart. Polly did not 
observe that. She sat down by the window, resting her elbow on 
the ledge and watching the droll outlines of the trees and gathering 
clouds, ever changing as the light faded. 

‘Is there such a woman ?’ 

‘I believe there is,’ 

‘ Where ?’ 

* He will find her. I told you once that he would never marry 
you even if you were willing to take him; and I said that because 
I know the woman who would sacrifice everything for him exists. 
Leave him alone, Polly, for his sake as well as your own. Or, if 
you still doubt what you ought to do, try him; say that you are 
as poor as I am, and watch how quickly his ardour will cool.’ 

Polly opened her eyes and her mouth too at this strange sally ; 
the suggestion was equally degrading to her and to the man. She 
did not like it, and she spoke with some symptoms of rising 
temper. 

‘Do you know what you are saying, Sarah? Do you think he 
cares for me only for what I have, and not for what I am?’ 
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‘I say, try him,’ was the dogged response, but there was an 
implied sneer in the words and tone which made Polly feel 
very hot. 

‘How could that be done without marrying him ?’ 

‘Easily. Tell him that you have been more seriously involved 
in the bank failure than you had at first supposed, and that you 
have scarcely enough left to keep the farm going without the aid 
of others. Tell him that, and see what will happen.’ 

* How could I tell him such a lie?’ was the impatient exclam- 
ation, for the idea that she was dependent on others in order to 
carry on the farm was irritating in the extreme, even as a mere 
fancy. 

‘You wanted to test him,’ answered Sarah, with sudden cold- 
ness, ‘ and yet you are afraid.’ 

‘I am not afraid, but he would be as ridiculous as you are in 
proposing such a thing if he did not at once see that I was 
making fun of him. He would not believe it, and he would laugh 
at me.’ 

‘I will undertake that he shall believe it, and that he shall not 
laugh at you.’ 

But Polly laughed. Her cousin’s vehement persistence con- 
trasted so comically—as she thought—with the absurdity of the 
proposed test, that it restored her good humour. 

‘Very well, I will show you that advice can be taken although 
its wisdom is doubted. I will try him as soon as he comes back. 
I will dress myself in one of Dame Carter’s dowdy gowns and 
say to him, “ Please, sir, I was rich and I find myself now very 
poor. Do you still wish me to be mistress of Walton Abbey ?” 
But, mind, I don’t promise to accept him even if he should say 
yes.’ 

‘What, not if you knew that he believed you ?’ 

‘I doubt if I could ever bring myself to think that he did so. 
But there is fun in the frolic, and I shall try to look as woe- 
begone as possible. Then, when he tells me that he is not to be 
taken in by such nonsense, I will tell him who was the inventor of 
the trick.’ 

Sarah moved uneasily in her chair, and groped about in the 
darkness for her worsted. Polly lit the lamp. Although she had 
at first scouted the idea of this scheme, she was presently interested 
in imagining all sorts of droll incidents which would attend its 
development, and was delighted by the prospect of a harmless 
practical joke. Even her sad cousin might enjoy a laugh at the 
performance, for she was quite resolved to play the part of the 
beggar-maiden to perfection. 
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Sarah was the last to go to bed, and as she went about, candle 
in hand, examining bolts and bars, she was like one walking in 
sleep. Every movement was measured and mechanical; the step 
was slow, and the eyes were always fixed on something far away. 
The white face, made almost ghastly by the flickering glare of the 
candle and the moving shadows on the walls, was expressionless. As 
she ascended the stairs she seemed to pause on every step. On every 
step she was asking herself a bitter question: ‘* What am I doing?’ 
On every step she answered the question: ‘ It is for her good, as 
much as my own—ay, more than my own. It is not wrong, itis 
right I am doing, and she will be grateful to me by-and-by; and 
he will be grateful ? 

But there the thought found utterance in a broken sob; for she 
feared that he, instead of being grateful, might scorn her for what 
she was doing. Then faintly the words ‘God help me!’ were 
spoken by somebody; she knew that they were only echoes in her 
brain, and yet they seemed to be spoken by somebody who pitied 
her. She pitied herself. 

The light fell on Polly’s door, which was partly open. The 
door faced that of Sarah’s room. Sarah hesitated a minute, and 
then went into her cousin’s bedroom. 

‘ Are you sleeping, Polly?’ 

The calm, regular breathing of one in healthy sleep was the 
only answer. Sarah went quietly out, and the moment of con- 
fidence was lost. She was in the mood then to have laid bare 
her heart ; to have uttered the cry which she had so long pent 
that it seemed now about to burst bounds, and in doing so, kill her. 
If Polly had only been awake, how gladly she would have told her 
everything ! 

She entered her own room and fastened the door. In one 
corner there were four brown japanned tin boxes, fitted with 
Bramah locks, and like those which are piled up in the rooms of 
solicitors: the name of a person or a property was printed on the 
front of each. They were deed boxes which had belonged to her 
father; but the deeds, wills, and other legal documents had been 
duly delivered to their owners; and they now contained the 
private papers and letter-books of the late Robert Hodsoll. These 
she had preserved at the break-up of her father’s establishment 
lest information should be required from them at some future 
time by any of the clients whose affairs were mentioned in them. 
She was herself the first who had required assistance from those 
records of past passions and past follies. 

Night after night during the last month, when she was sup- 
posed to be in bed, she was busy examining the papers and letter- 
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books with eager eyes that were strained as much by excitement as 
by the effort to decipher the frequently indistinct lines by the aid 
of a single candle. The task was a long one, but she never 
wearied ; page after page was scanned with that slow obstinacy 
which generally attains success. Often her eyes ached, and her 
body, too; she rested a moment and then resumed her search. 
At length—a week before the conversation of this night—she 
found what she wanted. In one of the letter-books was an exact 
account of the disposal of all old Holt’s money. She placed that 
volume on the top of the others; an old envelope marked the 
place in the book, and she now knew almost as much as Michael 
or Job Hazell as to Polly’s financial position. 

She had gloated over the cold, precise statement of affairs as if 
she had found in it a treasure beyond all price. In_-the first flush 
of triumph she felt like one who, having been badly used, has 
become suddenly endowed with the means of retaliation, and is 
determined to use them. But she wanted to be just to her cousin ; 
she wanted to be just to Walton. He had caused her much 
suffering, but she would not take undue revenge, and so in the 
course of six anxious days and nights of reflection her discovery 
gradually dwindled in value. It was in her power to make Wal- 
ton’s selfish nature smart keenly by letting him know that the 
greater part of Polly’s wealth depended upon the good will of Job 
Hazell; but in doing so she would hurt Polly too, and Michael 
more than either. Besides, was Walton after all so base as to 
think only of the money? She was full of bitterness in all her 
thoughts of him; she said to herself many times that she hated 
him ; and yet she could not always feel satisfied that he was so 
contemptible as that. Hence a difficulty in deciding how to act. 

For some time she believed that Polly’s heart was given to 
Michael; if she had remained certain of that she would have 
known what to do. But everything recently had tended to show 
that Polly was wavering, and Sarah’s jealous eyes magnified trifles 
into proofs of the truth of this conclusion. Polly’s confession 
removed all doubt. Then she had hit on the plan of making 
Polly herself test Walton, without letting her know that it was at 
Michael’s cost she remained an heiress. Whatever the result might 
be, it would be good for all of them. 

With this specious sophistry she soothed her conscience, and 
determined that her action was just. 
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Cuarter XXVII. 


JOB’s WILL, 


EVERYTHING appeared to have fallen into its normal routine 
during Walton’s absence. It seemed as if some disturbing 
element had been removed from the place, and the atmosphere had 
been cleared. Michael resumed his old place as general adviser at 
the Meadow. The harvest work progressed rapidly and satisfac- 
torily ; the sun shone, the sky was bright and calm. Polly’s life 
was full of business and of the serenity inspired by the sense that 
all things were going well. 

There were two shadows, however, crossing the brightness of 
these days. Sarah’s health was evidently failing, yet she would 
neither consult the doctor nor own that there was anything the 
matter with her. The second and more important shadow was 
made by the increasing eccentricity of Uncle Job, and _ his 
impatience at the delay of the marriage which in his mind had 
become a fixed event. It was dangerous as well as useless to 
contradict him ; and so, to his persistent inquiries evasive answers 
had to be given by Polly as well as Michael—an unpleasant task 
for both. 

When the harvest began, Job was the first in the field, the 
first to begin the work of the day, and the last to leave off. He 
insisted on doing a full day’s work, on sharing the simple fare 
provided for the harvesters, and at the end of the week he de- 
manded his pay like the others. Often his strength would fail, 
and Michael, who was always watching him with sad eyes, would 
offer to complete the task for him. Then Job would turn to him 
angrily : ; 

‘Go do your own work, and leave me to mine. You know 
that I am as poor as any of those people who call me master, and 
we want all the hands we can use ourselves to save us from being 
turned out of the farm. Go and do your own share; you must do 
it, if we are to live honest and pay our debts.’ 

‘ All right, dad.’ 

‘It ain’t all right till we are out of the wood, and the end is 
a long bit away yet.’ And Job would rise up from the sheaf he 
had been binding, to wipe the perspiration from his wrinkled 
brow. 

‘We'll do our best, anyhow,’ was the cheery answer, as Michael 
stooped, bound up the sheaf, and placed it on end beside two others. 

‘It does me good to hear you speak that way, lad. We'll 
manage to pull through, I dare say; but we must work hard.’ 
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‘ And we are working hard. Why, you are almost equal to the 
youngest fellows in the field.’ Saying this, Michael was going on 
steadily with the work his father was eager to accomplish. 

‘Ah, I was a good hand in my time, Michael. They used to 
say there wasn’t a scythesman in the two counties could cut one 
acre for my two. But I’m getting old and stiff, not what I used 
to be at all. And it isa hard thing when you have earned rest, 
to have to turn to again and work, just as though you had done 
nothing all yourdays. But work is comforting. When I’m bind- 
ing up a sheaf, or get a scythe in my hand, I seem to forget about 
that fool’s business I got into and that swindling bank—for it was 
a swindle, and a darned swindle.... But I do miss your 
mother, lad; more nor ever since this happened.’ 

He glanced round vaguely as if seeking her ; then with a sigh 
he pushed Michael aside and resumed the work himself. 

‘Maybe, it ain’t a misfortune after all; only a living of my 
youth overagain. I try to think so, but I can’t do it when I’m idle.’ 

The restless activity of his brain only found relief when his 
hands were busy and he was able to imagine himself restoring the 
fallen fortunes of Marshstead. 

Scenes like this became more and more frequent. The son 
was always patiently watching, ready to help at any moment 
without appearing to interfere or to suggest that his assistance was 
necessary. We are led by our humours as much as by our reason 
when at its best ; and so Michael endeavoured to make his father 
feel that everything he did was of great value to the farm and 
would soon make them as rich as if they had never lost anything. 

Michael saw not only the failing of his father’s intellect but 
the rapid breaking up of his physical condition, and all his 
affectionate care was powerless to check the decay. That is the 
most terrible of all the trials of human nature and human strength 
—to be obliged to stand by and see the being we love slowly passing 
from us, and to feel our own utter helplessness. Such an ex- 
perience enables us to understand how merciful Death is when he 
strikes only one prompt blow. 

By-and-by Job was unable to rise from his chair, and he 
fretted greatly that a young man like him should have lost the 
power of his limbs when the harvest was going on and he had so 
much to do. He found some solace in giving his querulous orders 
as to the work to be done. Michael attended punctually every 
morning to receive his commands, and at meals and in the evening 
duly reported progress. This gratified the old man and satisfied 
him that, although a prisoner in the house, he was still an active 
element in the business of the farm. 
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When he was taken out to the garden he always had his seat 
placed so that he could see the part of the hedge which he had last 
pruned. Resting his hands on his thick staff and his chin on them, 
he would look over the golden fields towards the Meadow, and he still 
imagined that he could see the roof of Polly’s house amongst the 
trees in the distance. Turning his head a little to the right he 
commanded a view of the outbuildings of his own farm and of the 
stacks of grain which were rapidly increasing in number as the 
harvest work went on. The latter scene afforded him special joy, 
and nodding his head as he counted each stack and calculated its 
value again and again, he would say: 

‘Not bad, Michael, not bad atall. If we had only two or three 
years like this we could soon make way.’ 

Then he would sit silent for a long time, but never quite still : 
with quick, short movements of the head he glanced from the 
hedge to the yard, and it would have been difficult to say in which 
direction his eyes lingered longest. While he sat thus, Michael 
would sometimes read the newspaper to him: he paid no heed to 
anything except the prices of cattle and grain. One day his in- 
terest even in this subject did not hold his attention. 

‘Oats were in better demand,’ read Michael, ‘ but barley was 
depressed. The supply of wheat was short, and trade in——’ 

‘I want to see Patchett,’ interrupted Job. 

‘What do you want him for, dad?’ inquired the son, folding 
the paper. 

‘To make my will.’ 

‘Why, you did that only a few weeks ago, and you cannot 
want to alter it already.’ 

‘I want to see Patchett,’ was the obstinate retort. 

‘Very well, I'll tell him when I go to the market.’ 

‘You must go to-morrow, or I'll send somebody else for him.’ 

Michael said ‘ Very well’ again, believing that by the morning 
his father would have forgotten his desire to see the attorney. He 
frequently made requests which he entirely forgot in a few 
minutes. Butit was not so with this request, for he reiterated it at 
intervals until there was something painfully monotonous in the 
sound— 

‘I want to see Patchett.’ 

Michael was anxious—not on his ownaccount—that there should 
be no alteration in the last will; but at length he felt that he 
must go to the lawyer. That gentleman listened to his grave ex- 
planations about his father’s condition and desire to see him, with- 
out appearing to regard the matter as of much consequence. 

Don’t trouble yourself about his anxiety to make a new will. 
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That’s a common feeling when one is in a weak state and there is 
something to leave, and sometimes when there is nothing to leave. 
I have often made half-a-dozen wills within a week for a man, 
I must see your father, of course.’ 

‘ He will not be contented until you do.’ 

‘Very well; and do you still desire the will to stand in its 
present form ?’ 

‘Yes ; any alteration would only cause unnecessary annoyance 
to Miss Holt and to me, without making any difference in my 
determination that the money is to be paid to her.’ 

The lawyer’s eyes rested on him for an instant with something 
like the expression of one who sees a strange animal. Mr. 
Patchett was very fat, jovial, and easy-going in his manners. He 
had thin fair hair, pale blue eyes, and a soft round face, the 
habitual expression of which was that of the most innocent good 
nature. His geniality and his songs made him a favourite at all 
the farmers’ gatherings; in his practice he was known to be one of 
the acutest of attorneys. 

‘You know your own business best, Hazell,’ he said, after a 
momentary pause. ‘You can tell your father to expect me at 
twelve to-morrow, and you ought to be there too.’ 

‘He will not allow me to be present. But you know my 
wishes, Mr. Patchett, and I depend on you to do what may be 
done to prevent any alteration of the will.’ 


Precisely what Michael had feared took place. By much 
argument and entreaty he had prevailed on his father to omit from 
the will, which was now to be altered, any mention of the sacrifice 
they were making to keep Polly’s patrimony intact. In the new 
will, although there was to be no alteration in the disposal of the 
money, Job insisted upon inserting a full statement of all his 
transactions with Holt—how the bank stock had been transferred to 
him absolutely, with only an informal private agreement that he 
should restore all to Polly when she married Michael, or some one 
else who should be fortunate enough to win Job Hazell’s approval. 

‘I have already told you,’ said Patchett, ‘that you are not 
bound to restore this money. It was her father who made the 
investment.’ 

‘It don’t matter about that, for you see, as they are going to 
be married soon, it will all come into the right hands in the end. 
But they have been shuffling and putting off the marriage so that I 
couldn’t rest without making the whole business clear if so be that 
I am gone before the wedding day comes. Then if anything goes 
wrong she’ll know what her father wanted and what I wanted.’ 
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The lawyer was obliged to take his instructions, and when 
Michael learned their nature, he resolved that Polly should never 
know the contents of the will. 


Cuarter XXVIII. 


THE FROLIC. 


Surety this was a very wicked hoax that she had pledged her- 
self to play upon Walton. Polly had always been ready to take part 
in a joke, and she was ready enough for this one, notwithstanding 
her conviction that he would at once see through the flimsy 
scheme. Then he would join in the laugh, or he would try to 
make fun of her. It would be good sport, however, if she could 
persuade him for a moment that she was really ruined, to watch 
the effect upon him, and to see his astonishment when the 
announcement was made that it was all a jest and she was in 
exactly the same position as before. Should he hesitate, she would 
dismiss the faithless swain and bid him never speak to her any 
more. If it had only been his eldest sister who was to be the 
victim of the prank she would have entered into it with more 
relish. 

There was one drawback to the prospective amusement; it was 
a little too personal. It was like confessing that she thought him 
a fool, or that she was a fool herself and had adopted this poor 
trick with the notion of sounding the depths of his devotion—as if 
they could be sounded by such means if there were any depth at all. 
In that view she rather hesitated ; and it became daily more clear 
to her that if she had loved him she never would have dared to 
enter into such a_-frolic. 

At length it became known that Walton had returned. His 
prolonged absence—and that at harvest time, too—had been 
remarked by everybody. Walton was of the utmost value to the 
district in one way—he afforded inexhaustible material for that 
kind of evergreen gossip which is repeated and listened to with an 
air of pitying interest. He had been attending races everywhere 
and he had been gambling desperately; so much was agreed 
upon by all ; but there was a considerable divergence of opinion as 
to whether he had lost every farthing that Walton Abbey could pay 
and more, or had come back with a pot of money. As both 
versions of his adventures were related upon the best authority 
there was no lack of discussion as to which was right, and con- 
en restless tongues were supplied with plenty of occupa- 

ion. 

Polly enjoyed many a quiet laugh at what was in store for him 
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That’s a common feeling when one is in a weak state and there is 
something to leave, and sometimes when there is nothing to leave. 
I have often made half-a-dozen wills within a week for a man, 
I must see your father, of course.’ 

‘ He will not be contented until you do.’ 

‘Very well; and do you still desire the will to stand in its 
present form ?’ 

‘Yes ; any alteration would only cause unnecessary annoyance 
to Miss Holt and to me, without making any difference in my 
determination that the money is to be paid to her.’ 

The lawyer’s eyes rested on him for an instant with something 
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Patchett was very fat, jovial, and easy-going in his manners. He 
had thin fair hair, pale blue eyes, and a soft round face, the 
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nature. His geniality and his songs made him a favourite at all 
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momentary pause. ‘You can tell your father to expect me at 
twelve to-morrow, and you ought to be there too.’ 

‘He will not allow me to be present. But you know my 
wishes, Mr. Patchett, and I depend on you to do what may be 
done to prevent any alteration of the will.’ 


Precisely what Michael had feared took place. By much 
argument and entreaty he had prevailed on his father to omit from 
the will, which was now to be altered, any mention of the sacrifice 
they were making to keep Polly’s patrimony intact. In the new 
will, although there was to be no alteration in the disposal of the 
money, Job insisted upon inserting a full statement of all his 
transactions with Holt—how the bank stock had been transferred to 
him absolutely, with only an informal private agreement that he 
should restore all to Polly when she married Michael, or some one 
else who should be fortunate enough to win Job Hazell’s approval. 

‘I have already told you,’ said Patchett, ‘that you are not 
bound to restore this money. It was her father who made the 
investment.’ 

‘It don’t matter about that, for you see, as they are going to 
be married soon, it will all come into the right hands in the end. 
But they have been shuffling and putting off the marriage so that I 
couldn’t rest without making the whole business clear if so be that 
I am gone before the wedding day comes. Then if anything goes 
wrong she’ll know what her father wanted and what I wanted.’ 
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The lawyer was obliged to take his instructions, and when 
Michael learned their nature, he resolved that Polly should never 
know the contents of the will. 


Cuapter XXVIII. 


THE FROLIC. 


Surety this was a very wicked hoax that she had pledged her- 
self to play upon Walton. Polly had always been ready to take part 
in a joke, and she was ready enough for this one, notwithstanding 
her conviction that he would at once see through the flimsy 
scheme. Then he would join in the laugh, or he would try to 
make fun of her. It would be good sport, however, if she could 
persuade him for a moment that she was really ruined, to watch 
the effect upon him, and to see his astonishment when the 
announcement was made that it was all a jest and she was in 
exactly the same position as before. Should he hesitate, she would 
dismiss the faithless swain and bid him never speak to her any 
more. If it had only been his eldest sister who was to be the 
victim of the prank she would have entered into it with more 
relish. 

There was one drawback to the prospective amusement; it was 
a little too personal. It was like confessing that she thought him 
a fool, or that she was a fool herself and had adopted this poor 
trick with the notion of sounding the depths of his devotion—as if 
they could be sounded by such means if there were any depth at all. 
In that view she rather hesitated; and it became daily more clear 
to her that if she had loved him she never would have dared to 
enter into such a_-frolic. 

At length it became known that Walton had returned. His 
prolonged absence—and that at harvest time, too—had been 
remarked by everybody. Walton was of the utmost value to the 
district in one way—he afforded inexhaustible material for that 
kind of evergreen gossip which is repeated and listened to with an 
air of pitying interest. He had been attending races everywhere 
and he had been gambling desperately; so much was agreed 
upon by all ; but there was a considerable divergence of opinion as 
to whether he had lost every farthing that Walton Abbey could pay 
and more, or had come back with a pot of money. As both 
versions of his adventures were related upon the best authority 
there was no lack of discussion as to which was right, and con- 
oe restless tongues were supplied with plenty of occupa- 

ion. 

Polly enjoyed many a quiet laugh at what was in store for him 
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as she walked about the fields, surveying the work and exchanging 
remarks with the men and women who were toiling in the yellow 
heat of the day. The matter was frequently in her mind, but it 
did not interfere with the business or pleasure of the moment. 

Although she had not answered his letters, there was no doubt 
he would make his appearance soon after his arrival—if he did not, 
so much the better. He did not, and she began to wonder. 
Several times in the field she caught herself looking quickly round 
when there was the sound of a footstep behind her. On the first 
occasion she saw Toby Carter carrying a can of water and an 
earthenware mug to the thirsty harvesters; on the second, it was 
only a girl gleaning. 

The next time, it was the dull thud of a horse’s hoofs gallop- 
ing over the stubble which attracted her attention, and Walton, 
Jim, and Bones were beside her. He flung himself out of the 
saddle almost before the horse stopped, and having slung the 
bridle over his left arm, he shook her hand warmly. Bones sat 
down at the horse’s head as he had been taught to do. 

This was not the way in which she had intended to meet him ; 
she was to be looking very pale and depressed, not flushed with 
. healthy exercise and contented with all her surroundings. But she 
was taken by surprise and had no time to assume the air of melan- 
choly she had intended for his benefit. In the hurried interchange 
of the usual commonplaces she could not be much less cordial than 
he was, and indeed forgot her part in a most reprehensible manner, 
although she had rehearsed it frequently to herself during the last 
few days. 

‘Sarah told me I would find you here, and how well you 
look !” 

There was another blow to the scheme, and she felt almost 
too much inclined to laugh at being so caught to he able to proceed. 
But she had the satisfaction of being able to tell him that he did 
not look well. He looked paler and thinner than before he went 
away. 

‘ Ah, but you have been living in a sensible way, and I haven't, 
he said, laughing ; ‘ excitement during the day, heavy dinners and 
more excitement at night for nearly two months are not conducive 
to health.’ 

‘ You were only to be away for a fortnight.’ 

‘ You did not answer my letters. If you had, I would have 
been back sooner.’ 

‘ What! do you mean to blame me for—’ she was going to say 
‘ for your dissipation,’ but she put it in a milder form and said— 
‘for your being away so long ?’ 
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‘I do: only you could have kept me away.’ 

He looked quite serious, and that was a sufficiently remarkable 
circumstance to assure her that he was in earnest. 

‘I really cannot see how the blame should fall upon me, Mr. 
Walton,’ she said, somewhat coldly; for she felt that her whole 
plan was being upset, because he would not do and say the things 
she had expected. 

The harvesters had gone far ahead of the place where they were 
standing, and a line of golden sheaves marked their track. A 
frightened hare darted out from amongst the wheat, scudded across 
the stubble and disappeared through the hedge into the next field. 
It passed so close that it startled the horse. 

‘Quiet, Jim,’ said Walton, patting his horse’s neck, and then 
resumed the conversation. ‘I will tell you how. My first note 
asked you, did you wish me to come back, and silence was taken as 
a polite negative, as the advertisements say. But I did feel a little 
sore about it when, after watching every post for a week, I had to 
make up my mind to take your silence in that way, and went off 
to enjoy myself elsewhere.’ 

‘Was it not good of me to give you the opportunity?’ and 
there was a twinkling smile on her face which indicated that she 
had recovered from whatever surprise she had felt. 

‘I didn’t think so, although the sport was good, and the fun was 
good, and I came away a winner.’ 

‘Why, half of that should afford you reason enough for being 
grateful to me!’ 

‘But the whole of it didn’t, for I would much rather have been 
with you than in London.’ 

‘Thank you,’ and she made a curtsey. 

‘ My second note told you,’ he went on, steadily holding to his 
point in spite of her attempts to break down the serious manner 
he had assumed, ‘ that I would not return, or at any rate not see 
you, until you asked me to do so.’ 

‘You had no answer to that either, and so, to prove your 
sincerity, here you are, uninvited.’ 

He was not in the least crushed by this retort, for as soon as 
he had soothed Jim, who had become restive again, he answered 
quickly : 

‘ Exactly, that is why I am here—to prove my sincerity.’ 

‘ By contradicting your own words?’ 

‘Yes. I was put out by your silence; I was angry, and what 
was worse, I began to feel that it was hopeless to seek you. But 
now—’ he paused; she did not help him, and so he added some- 
what awkwardly, ‘ now I am here to ask you again, will you risk 
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yourself with me? I believe we could get on together, and 
although I do live pretty much from hand to mouth I believe that 
we could overcome anything if we were together.’ 

She saw her opportunity: he was sentimental: he was trying 
to make her believe that her smiles would butter the driest crust. 
Now was the time for the beggar-maiden to appear. Polly looked 
round to make sure that. all the people were well out of the way, 
and the new character made her entrance. 

She bowed her head so that he could not see her face and pro- 
ceeded in a very subdued tone: 

‘It is very kind of you, Mr. Walton, and I am flattered, of 
course, but before you press me for an answer I would like you to 
understand something.’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘It cannot, I am sure, affect your decision, but I think it is 
right to tell you that, although I am supposed to be very well off, 
the failure of the bank has taken almost everything from me, and 
I have now barely enough to carry on the farm !’ 

She glanced archly at him from beneath her drooping eyelids 
to see the effect of this terrible announcement. His countenance 
* did not change. 

‘I know it, Polly,’ he answered gravely, ‘and that is why I 
am here to ask you to be my wife.’ 


Cuarten XXIX, 


THE SCRAPE. 


Potty lifted her eyes and looked straight in his face; its 
pallor and gravity puzzled her extremely. Then she laughed ina 
subdued, half-ashamed way, and for the moment she did not ob- 
serve his astonishment. 

‘I see you have found me out,’ she said with a reckless smile, 
although there was visible a certain degree of force in the gaiety. 
‘I knew you would, and I told Sarah that you would detect the 
trick at once.’ 

‘ The trick ?’ he exclaimed bewilderedly. 

‘Yes, and I warned Sarah that I would tell who had advised me 
to play it. It was ridiculous. I said so fromthe first, but she dared 
me to try it, and I have done so with the result anticipated.’ 

‘I don’t understand you,’ he said seriously. 

At that Polly laughed the more, and he, resting his arm on 
Jim’s neck, looked more and more astounded and curious. 

‘You are the victor, she cried merrily ; ‘ you play your part 
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to perfection, and I have utterly failed in mine. But tell the 
truth—you were prepared for it. Somebody warned you?’ 

‘Yes, I was warned and I was prepared for what you have 
told me, but I was not prepared to find you take it in this 
manner.’ 

If his tone meant anything, it was that he thought her reason 
had been affected by her misfortune, and the continued laughter 
with which she hailed his reply increased the suspicion. 

‘Well done, well done! But if you please, sir, you must own 

that it was not fair play to me that you should be put up to the 
joke.’ 
: He was dumbfoundered, and looked at that moment the least 
likely person in the world capable of playing a part in a hoax. 
She was not to be taken in; it was all his cleverness, and he 
thought to compromise her somehow by pretending to treat the 
matter seriously. Why, he had owned that he had been warned, 
and he was just keeping up the game in orderto punish her. She 
noted, too, that he called her ‘ Polly’ now, as if he had a right to 
do so; hitherto he had always hesitated in assuming that privilege, 
although it was his habit to salute everybody by the Christian 
name after aday’s acquaintance: but asa rule he had used the 
formal *‘ Miss Holt’ in addressing her. 

‘I cannot see the joke, Polly,’ he said perplexedly. ‘I wish I 
could, for your sake.’ 

There was an inexplicable something in his manner which 
brought an expression of blank astonishment to her face. Sarah had 
said that she would insure that he should regard her statement as 
true; she had not. explained how she was to accomplish this, but it 
was evident that: he was either the most perfect actor or he did 
take the matter seriously. Could it be possible that he believed 
her? She began to feel more than uncomfortable, and yet she 
was afraid to allow him the triumph of having beaten her with 
her own weapons, of making her the victim of the hoax when she 
had intended to be the hoaxer. 

She determined to end the farce at once. 

‘I own myself beaten, Mr. Walton,’ she said, half laughing, 
although secretly more inclined to cry with vexation; ‘ you are by 
far the better actor, and I give in. It was only a wicked attempt 
to tease you, and I am sorry for having entered into it—indeed, 
indeed I have many a time during the last few days felt quite 
vexed with myself for having been so foolish as to consent to such 
an absurd thing, even fora moment. I don’t think I ever would 
have agreed to it if I had not felt sure that you could not be 
deceived.’ 
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She expected him to laugh, and to say that she had done her 
part very well so far, but he answered more seriously than ever: 

‘I would have been glad to have been deceived.’ 

‘Well, you can be glad in knowing yourself the victor. It is 
only poor uncle Job who suffers by the bank failure: it makes no 
difference to me except the grief I feel that neither he nor Michael 
will permit me to do anything for them.’ 

She felt awkward, and she knew that she looked awkward, 
and she was anxious to make amends for the frolic. 

‘ Are you carrying the joke a stage further?’ he observed, with 
very apparent sarcasm; ‘ or are you in earnest now?’ 

‘Iam quite in earnest, Mr. Walton,’ she said haughtily ; ‘I 
intended to play a harmless jest upon you; I see you take it 
seriously. I beg your pardon, I can do no more.’ 

She bowed coldly, intimating that she had no desire to con- 
tinue the conversation, and turned to follow the harvesters. 

He called, and there was such a sharp note of pain in his voice 
that she halted at once. 

‘ Stop, Polly, for God’s sake. We are playing at cross purposes 
in some strange way—it is you who have lost by the bank failure, 
‘not Hazell and his son, although out of good nature they are 
trying to keep the truth from you.’ 

She looked back at him with a white, startled face; but she 
regained her self-possession instantly: this was his retaliation. 

‘I have begged your pardon, Mr. Walton, and I cannot see 
what benefit you look forward to by trying to make me feel more 
ashamed of myself than I am already.’ 

The word ‘ benefit’ stung. 

‘TI neither look forward nor backward; I keep a sharp eye on 
the present and let the other times take care of themselves.’ 

‘Then, what is it you mean?’ 

‘ That you are still trying to deceive me or that you are yourself 
deceived. I tell you, it is you who are the loser, not they.’ 

‘It is no use, Mr. Walton,’ she answered, shaking her head and 
smiling ; ‘when you make such a serious charge as that against 
uncle Job and the truest friend I have ever known, you must allow 
me to say that the jest is at an end.’ 

‘The jest is atanend. If you do not believe me, go to old 
Hazell—don’t go to Michael, but to his father—and ask if I have 
not told you the truth.’ 

There was a terrible earnestness in his voice and manner which 
he could not have simulated. All emotion seemed to be suddenly 
suppressed, and her heart felt as cold as if it were encased in ice. 
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She roused herself from this state, and with signs of growing ex- 
citement asked : 

‘Who told you this ?’ 

‘No matter who; you can easily prove whether I'am telling a 
lie or not. Say to Hazell that you mean to marry me, and you will 
hear the truth.’ 

‘I will go at once, but I shall not say that.’ 

‘Very well, in twenty minutes you can be there. Your horses 
are all out, but I will harness Jim—don’t be afraid,’ he added 
hastily, as she was about to interrupt, ‘I will only drive you to 
the foot of the lane, and wait for you there.’ 

She made no further objection. In ten minutes, Jim, yoked 
in Polly’s wagonette, was proving his pace to her along the dusty 
road which lay between the Meadow and Marshstead farms. Walton 
often tried to induce her to test the horse’s powers, but he had 
never anticipated that she was to test them in a journey made 
for the purpose of discovering whether or not Jim’s master was a 


liar. 
(To be continued.) 





Uielug from a German Apion. 


BY BRET HARTE, 


OursipE of my window, two narrow perpendicular mirrors, parallel 
with the casement, project into the street, yet with a certain un- 
obtrusiveness of angle that enables them to reflect the people who 
pass without any reciprocal disclosure of their own. The men and 
women, hurrying by, not only do not know they are observed, but, 
what is worse, do not even see their own reflection in this hypo- 
critical plane, and are consequently unable through its aid to 
correct any carelessness of garb, gait, or demeanour. At first this 
seems to be taking an unfair advantage of the human animal, who 
invariably assumes an attitude when he is conscious of being under 
human focus; but I observe that my neighbours’ windows, right 
and left, have a similar apparatus, that this custom is evidently a 
local one, and the locality is German. Being an American stranger, 
F am quite willing to leave the morality of the transaction with 
the locality and adapt myself to the custom. Indeed, I had 
thought of offering it, figuratively, as an excuse for any unfairness 
of observation I might make in these pages; but my German 
mirrors reflect without prejudice, selection, or comment, and the 
American eye, I fear, is but mortal, and, like all mortal eyes, 
figuratively, as well as in that literal fact noted by an eminent 
scientific authority, infinitely inferior to the work of the best 
German opticians. 

And this leads me to my first observation, namely, that a 
majority of those who pass my mirror have weak eyes, and have 
already invoked the aid of the optician. Why are these people, 
physically in all else so much stronger than my countrymen, 
deficient in eyesight? Or, to omit the passing testimony of my 
Spion, and take my own personal experience, why does my young 
friend Max—brightest of all schoolboys, who already wears the cap 
that denotes the highest class—why does he shock me by suddenly 
drawing forth a pair of spectacles, that upon his fresh, rosy face 
would be an obvious mocking imitation of the Herr Papa—if Ger- 
man children could ever, by any possibility, be irreverent? Or why 
does the Friiulein Marie, his sister, pink as Aurora, round as Hebe, 
suddenly veil her blue eyes with a golden lorgnette in the midst of 
our polyglot conversation? Is it to evade the direct, admiring 
glance of the impulsive American? DareI say no? Dare I say 
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that that frank, clear, honest, earnest return of the eye, which has, 
on the Continent, most unfairly brought my fair countrywomen 
under criticism, is quite as common to her more carefully-guarded, 
tradition-hedged German sisters? No, it isnot that! Is it anything 
in these emerald- and opal-tinted skies, which seem so unreal to 
the American eye, and for the first time explain what seemed the un- 
reality of German Art ?—in these mysterious yet restful Rhine fogs 
which prolong the twilight and hang the curtain of romance even 
over midday? Surely not. Is it not rather, O Herr Professor, 
profound in analogy and philosophy—is it not rather this abomi- 
nable black-letter—this elsewhere-discarded, uncouth, slowly decay- 
ing text known as the German Alphabet, that plucks out the bright 
eyes of youth and bristles the gateways of your language with a 
chevaux de frise of splintered rubbish? Why must I hesitate 
whether it is an accident of the printer’s press or the poor quality 
of the paper that makes this letter a‘k’ ora‘t’?? Why must I 
halt in an emotion or a thought because ‘s’ and ‘ f’ are so nearly 
alike? Is it not enough that I, an impulsive American, accus- 
tomed to do a thing first and reflect upon it afterwards, must grope 
my way through a blind alley of substantives and adjectives, only 
to find the verb of action in an obscure corner, without ruining my 
eyesight in the groping ? 

But I dismiss these abstract reflections for a fresh and active 
resentment. This is the fifth or sixth dog that has passed my 
Spion, harnessed to a small barrow-like cart, and tugging painfully 
at a burden so ludicrously disproportionate to his size, that it would 
seem a burlesque but for the poor dog’s sad sincerity. Perhaps 
it is because I have the barbarian’s fondness for dogs, and for their 
lawless, gentle, loving uselessness, that I rebel against this unna- 
tural servitude. It seems as monstrous as if a child were put 
between the shafts and made to carry burdens; and I have come 
to regard those men and women who in the weakest perfunctory 
way affect to aid the poor brute, by laying idle hands on the barrow 
behind, as I would unnatural parents. Pegasus harnessed to the 
Thracian herdsman’s plough was no more of a desecration. I fancy 
the poor dog seems to feel the monstrosity of the performance, and, 
in sheer shame for his master, forgivingly tries to assume it is 
play, and I have seen a little ‘ colley’ running along, barking and 
endeavouring to leap and gambol in the shafts, before a load that 
anyone out of this locality would have thought the direst cruelty. 
Nor do the older or more powerful dogs seem to become accus- 
tomed to it. When his cruel taskmaster halts with his wares, 
instantly the dog, either by sitting down in his harness, or crawling 
over the shafts, or by some unmistakable dog-like trick, utterly 
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scatters any such delusion of even the habit of servitude. The 
few of his race who do not work in this ducal city seem to have 
lost their democratic canine sympathies, and look upon him with 
something of that indifferent calm with which yonder officer eyes 
the road-mender in the ditch below him. He loses even the cha- 
racteristics of species—the common cur and mastiff look alike in 
harness—the burden levels all distinctions. I have said that he 
was generally sincere in his efforts. I recall but one instance to 
the contrary. I remember a young colley, who first attracted 
my attention by his persistent barking. Whether he did this, as 
the ploughboy whistled, ‘for want of thought,’ or whether it was a 
running protest against his occupation, I could not determine, 
until one day I noticed that in barking he slightly threw up his 
neck and shoulders, and that the two-wheeled barrow-like vehicle 
behind him, having its weight evenly poised on the wheels by the 
trucks in the hands of its driver, enabled him by this movement 
to cunningly throw the centre of gravity and the greater weight 
on the man—a fact which that less sagacious brute never discerned. 
Perhaps I am using a strong expression regarding his driver; it 
may be that the purely animal wants of the dog, in the way of 
food, care, and shelter, are more bountifully supplied in servitude 
than in freedom ; becoming a valuable and useful property, he may 
be cared for and protected as such—an odd recollection that this 
argument had been used forcibly in regard to human slavery in 
my own country strikes me here—but his picturesqueness and 
poetry are gone, and I cannot help thinking that the people who 
have lost this gentle, sympathetic, characteristic figure from their 
domestic life and surroundings have not acquired an equal gain 
through his harsh labours. 

To the American eye there is throughout the length and 
breadth of this foreign city no more notable and striking object 
than the average German house servant! It is not that she has 
passed my Spion a dozen times within the last hour—for here she 
is messenger, porter, and commissionnaire as well as housemaid 
and cook—but that she is always a phenomenon to the American 
stranger, accustomed to be abused in his own country by his foreign 
Trish handmaiden. Her presence is as refreshing and grateful as 
the morning light, and as inevitable and regular. When I add 
that with the novelty of being well served is combined the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that you have in your household an intelligent 
being, who reads and writes with fluency, and yet does not abstract 
your books nor criticise your literary composition ; who is cleanly 
clad, and neat in her person, without the suspicion of having 
borrowed her mistress’s dresses; who may be good-looking with- 
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out the least imputation of coquetry or addition to her followers ; 
who is obedient without servility, polite without flattery, willing 
and replete with supererogatory performance, without the expecta- 
tion of immediate pecuniary return, what wonder that the American 
householder translated into German life feels himself in a new 
Eden of domestic possibilities unrealised in any other country, and 
begins to believe in a present and future of domestic happiness ! 
What wonder that the American bachelor living in German 
lodgings feels half the terrors of the conjugal future removed, and 
rushes madly into love—and housekeeping! What wonder that I, 
a long-suffering and patient master, who have been served by the 
reticent but too imitative Chinaman; who have been ‘ Massa’ to 
the childlike but untruthful negro ; who have been the recipient of 
the brotherly but uncertain ministrations of the South Sea Islander, 
and have been proudly disregarded by the American Aborigine, only 
in due time to meet the fate of my countrymen at the hands of 
Bridget the Celt—what wonder that I gladly seize this opportunity 
to sing the praises of my German handmaid! Honour to thee, 
Lenchen, wherever thou goest! Heaven bless thee in thy walks 
abroad, whether with that tightly booted cavalryman in thy Sunday 
gown and best, or in blue polka-dotted apron and bare head as 
thou trottest nimbly on mine errands—errands which Bridget 
O'Flaherty would scorn to undertake, or undertaking would 
hopelessly blunder in! Heaven bless thee, child, in thy early 
risings and in thy later sittings, at thy festive board, overflowing 
with Essig and Fett, in the mysteries of thy Kuchen, in the fullness 
of thy Bier, and in thy nightly suffocations beneath mountainous 
and multitudinous feathers! Good, honest, simple-minded, cheer- 
ful, duty-loving Lenchen! Have not thy brothers, strong and 
dutiful as thou, lent their gravity and earnestness to sweeten and 
strengthen the fierce youth of the Republic beyond the seas, and 
shall not thy children inherit the broad prairies that still wait for 
them, and discover the fatness thereof, and send a portion trans- 
muted in glittering shekels back to thee ! 

Almost as notable are the children whose round faces have as 
frequently been reflected in my Spion. Whether it is only a fancy 
of mine that the average German retains longer than any other 
race his childish simplicity and unconsciousness, or whether it is 
because Iam more accustomed to the extreme self-assertion and 
early maturity of American children, I know not; but I am inclined 
to believe that among no other people is childhood as perennial, 
and to be studied in such characteristic and quaint and simple 
phases as here. The picturesqueness of Spanish and Italian child- 
hood has a faint suspicion of the pantomime and the conscious 
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attitudinising of the Latin races. German children are not ex- 
uberant or volatile; they are serious—a seriousness, however, not 
to be confounded with the grave reflectiveness of age, but only the 
abstract wonderment of childhood. For all those who have made 
a loving study of the young human animal will I think admit that 
its dominant expression is gravity and not playfulness, and will be 
satisfied that he erred pitifully who first ascribed ‘ light-hearted- 
ness’ and ‘thoughtlessness’ as part of its phenomena. These 
little creatures I meet upon the street, whether in quaint wooden 
shoes and short woollen petticoats, or neatly booted and furred, 
with school knapsacks jauntily borne upon little square shoulders, 
all carry likewise in their round chubby faces their profound won- 
derment and astonishment at the big busy world into which they 
have so lately strayed. If I stop to speak with this little maid 
who scarcely reaches to the top boots of yonder cavalry officer, there 
is less of bashful self-consciousness in her sweet little face than 
of grave wonder at the foreign accent and strange ways of this 
new figure obtruded upon her limited horizon. She answers 
honestly, frankly, prettily, but gravely. There is a remote 
. possibility that I might bite, and with this suspicion plainly in- 
dicated in her round blue eyes, she quietly slips her little red hand 
from mine, and moves solemnly away. I remember once to havé 
stopped in the street with a fair countrywoman of mine to in- 
terrogate a little figure in sabots—the one quaint object in the 
long, formal perspective of narrow, gray bastard-Italian facaded 
houses of a Rhenish German Strasse. The sweet little figure wore 
a dark blue woollen petticoat that came to its knees, grey woollen 
stockings covered the shapely little limbs below, and its very 
blonde hair, the colour of a bright dandelion, was tied in a pathetic 
little knot at the back of its round head, and garnished with an 
absurd green ribbon. Now, although this gentlewoman’s sympathies 
were catholic and universal, unfortunately their expression was 
limited to her own mother-tongue. She could not help pouring 
out upon the child the maternal love that was in her own womanly 
breast, nor could she withhold the ‘baby talk ’ through which it 
was expressed. But, alas! it was in English. Hence ensued a 
colloquy, tender and extravagant on the part of the elder, grave 
and wondering on the part of the child. But the lady had a 
natural feminine desire for reciprocity, particularly in the presence 
of our emotion-scorning sex, and as a last resource she emptied the 
small silver of her purse into the lap of the coy maiden. It was 
a declaration of love, susceptible of translation at the nearest 
cake-shop. But the little maid, whose dress and manner certainly 
did not betray an habitual disregard of gifts of this kind, looked 
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at the coin thoughtfully, but not regretfully. Some innate sense 
of duty, equally strong with that of being polite to strangers, 
filled her consciousness. With the utterly unexpected remark that 
her father did not allow her to take money, the queer little figure 
moved away, leaving the two Americans covered with mortification. 
The rare American child who could have done this, would have 
done it with an attitude. This little German bourgeoise did it 
naturally. I do not intend to rush to the deduction that German 
children of the lower classes habitually refuse pecuniary gratuities ; 
indeed, I remember to have wickedly suggested to my companion 
that, to avoid impoverishment in a foreign land, she should not re- 
peat the story nor the experiment, but I simply offer it as a fact 
—and to an American at home or abroad a novel one. 

I owe to these little figures another experience quite as strange. 
It was at the close of a dull winter’s day—a day from which all 
out-of-door festivity seemed to be naturally excluded ; there was a 
baleful promise of snow in the air and a dismal reminiscence of it 
under foot, when suddenly, in striking contrast with the dreadful 
bleakness of the street, a half-dozen children, masked and bedi- 
zened with cheap ribbons, spangles, and embroidery, flashed 
across my Spion. I was quick to understand the phenomenon. 
It was the Carnival season! Only the night before I had been to 
the great opening masquerade—a famous affair, for which this 
art-loving city is noted, and to which strangers are drawn from all 
parts of the Continent. I remember to have wondered if the 
pleasure-loving German in America had not broken some of his 
conventional shackles in emigration, for certainly I had found the 
Carnival balls of the ‘ Lieder Kranz Society’ in New York, although 
decorous and fashionable to the American taste, to be wild dissipa- 
tions compared with the practical seriousness of this native per- 
formance, and I hailed the presence of these children in the open 
street as a promise of some extravagance, real, untrammelled, and 
characteristic. I seized my hat and—overcoat—a dreadful incon- 
gruity to the spangles that had whisked by—and followed the 
vanishing figures round the corner. Here they were reinforced 
by a dozen men and women, fantastically but not expensively 
arrayed, looking not unlike the supernumeraries of some provincial 
opera troupe. Following the crowd, which already began to pour 
in from the side-streets, in a few moments I was in the broad 
grove-like allée, and in the midst of the masqueraders. 

I remember to have been told that this was a characteristic 
annual celebration of the lower classes, anticipated with eagerness 
and achieved with difficulty, indeed often only through the 
alternative of pawning clothing and furniture to provide the 
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means for this ephemeral transformation. I remember being 
warned also that the buffoonery was coarse, and some of the slang 
hardly fit for ‘ears polite. But I am afraid that I was not 
shocked at the prodigality of these poor people, who purchased a 
holiday on such hard conditions; and as to the coarseness of the 
performance, J felt that I certainly might go where these children 
could. 

At first the masquerading figures appeared to be mainly com- 
posed of young girls of ages varying from nine toeighteen. Their 
costumes—if what was often only the addition of a broad, bright- 
coloured stripe to the hem of a short dress could be called a 
costume—were plain, and seemed to indicate no particular historical 
epoch or character. A general suggestion of the peasant’s holiday 
attire was dominant in all the costumes. Everybody was closely 
masked. All carried a short, gaily-striped baton of split wood, 
called a ‘ Pritsche, which, when struck sharply on the back or 
shoulders of some spectator or sister masker, emitted a clatter- 
ing, rasping sound. To wander hand in hand down this broad 
allée, to strike almost mechanically and often monotonously at 
each other with their bdtons, seemed to be the extent of that 
‘ wild dissipation. The crowd thickened: young men with false 
noses, hideous masks, cheap black or red cotton dominoes, soldiers 
in uniform, crowded past each other up and down the promenade, 
all carrying a Pritsche, and exchanging blows with each other, but 
always with the same slow seriousness of demeanour which, with 
their silence, gave the performance the effect of a religious rite, 
Occasionally some one shouted; perhaps a dozen young fellows 
broke out in song, but the shout was provocative of nothing, the 
song faltered as if the singers were frightened at their own voices. 
One blithe fellow, with a bear’s head on his fur-capped shoulders, 
began to dance, but on the crowd stopping to observe him seriously, 
he apparently thought better of it, and slipped away. Nevertheless, 
the solemn beating of Pritsche over each other’s backs went on. I 
remember that I was followed the whole length of the allée by a 
little girl scarcely twelve years old, in a bright striped skirt and 
black mask, who, from time to time, struck me over the shoulders 
with a regularity and sad persistency that was peculiarly irresistible 
to me; the more so, as I could not help thinking that it was not 
half as amusing to herself. Once only did the ordinary brusque 
gallantry of the Carnival spirit show itself. A man with an 
enormous pair of horns, like a half-civilised satyr, suddenly seized 
a young girl and endeavoured to kiss her. A slight struggle 
ensued, in which I fancied I detected in the girl’s face and manner 
the confusion and embarrassment of one who was obliged to over- 
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look, or seem to accept, a familiarity that was distasteful, rather 
than be laughed at for prudishness or ignorance. But the 
incident was exceptional. Indeed, it was particularly notable to 
my American eyes to find such decorum where there might easily 
have been the greatest license. I am afraid that an American 
mob of this class would have scarcely been as orderly and civil 
under the circumstances. They might have shown more humour, 
but there would have probably been more effrontery; they might 
have been more exuberant, they would certainly have been 
drunker. I did not notice a single masquerader unduly excited 
by liquor—there was not a word or motion from the lighter sex 
that could have been construed into an impropriety. There was 
something almost pathetic to me in this attempt to wrest gaiety 
and excitement out of these dull materials—to fight against the 
blackness of that wintry sky, and the stubborn hardness of the frozen 
soil, with these painted sticks of wood—to mock the dreariness of 
their poverty with these flaunting raiments. It did not seem like 
them, or rather, consistent with my idea of them. There was 
incongruity deeper than their bizarre externals; a half-melan- 
choly, half-crazy absurdity in their action, the substitution of a 
grim spasmodic frenzy for levity, that rightly or wrongly impressed 
me. When the increasing gloom of the evening made their 
figures undistinguishable, I turned into the first cross-street. As 
I lifted my hat to my persistent young friend with the Pritsche, I 
fancied she looked as relieved as myself. If, however, I was mis- 
taken—if that child’s pathway through life be strewn with rosy 
recollections of the unresisting back of the stranger American—if 
any burden, O Gretchen, laid upon thy young shoulders be lighter 
for the trifling one thou didst lay upon mine, know then that 
I too am content. 

And so, day by day has my Spion reflected the various changing 
forms of life before it. It has seen the first flush of spring in the broad 
allée, when the shadows of tiny leaflets overhead were beginning to 
chequer the cool, square flagstones. It has seen the glare and full- 
ness of summer sunshine and shadow, the flying of November gold 
through the air, the gaunt limbs and stark, rigid, death-like white- 
ness of winter. It has seen children in their queer, wicker baby- 
carriages, old men and women, and occasionally that grim usher of 
death, in sable cloak and cocked hat—a baleful figure for the 
wandering invalid tourist to meet—who acts as undertaker for this 
ducal city, and marshals the last melancholy procession. I well 
remember my first meeting with this ominous functionary. It 
was an early autumnal morning; so early that the long formal 
perspective of the allée, and the decorous, smooth, vanishing lines 
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of cream-and-grey fronted houses were unrelieved by a single 
human figure. Suddenly a tall, black spectre, as theatrical and 
as unreal as the painted scenic distance, turned the corner from a 
cross-street and moved slowly towards me. A long black cloak, 
falling from its shoulders to its feet, floated out on either side like 
sable wings, a cocked hat trimmed with crape and surmounted by 
a hearse-like feather covered a passionless face, and its eyes, look- 
ing neither left nor right, were fixed fatefully upon some distant 
goal. Stranger as I was to this Continental ceremonial figure, there 
was no mistaking his functions as the grim messenger knocking 
‘ with equal foot’ on every door; and, indeed, so perfectly did he 
act and look his réle, that there was nothing ludicrous in the 
extraordinary spectacle. Facial expression and dignity of bearing 
were perfect ; the whole man seemed saturated with the accepted 
sentiment of his office. Recalling the half-confused and half- 
conscious ostentatious hypocrisy of the American sexton, the 
shameless absurdities of the English mutes and mourners, I 
could not help feeling that, if it were demanded that Grief and Fate 
should be personified, it were better that it should be well done. 
And it is one observation of my Spion that this sincerity and 
’ belief is the characteristic of all Continental functionaries. 

It is possible that my Spion has shown me little that is really 
characteristic of the people, and the few observations I have made I 
offer only as an illustration of the impressions made upon two-thirds 
of American strangers in the larger towns of Germany. Assimilation 
goes on more rapidly than we are led to imagine. As I have seen 
my friend Karl, fresh and awkward in his first uniform, lounging 
later down the allée with the blasé listlessness of a full-blown 
militaire, so I have seen American and English residents gradually 
lose their peculiarities, and melt and merge into the general mass. 
Returning to my Spion after a flying trip through Belgium and 
France, as I look down the long perspective of the Strasse, I am 
conscious of recalling the same style of architecture and humanity at 
Aachen, Brussels, Lille, and Paris: and am inclined to believe that, 
even as I would have met in a journey of the same distance through a 
parallel of the same latitude in America a greater diversity of type 
and character, and a more distinct flavour of locality, even so would 
I have met a more heterogeneous and picturesque display from a 
club window on Fifth Avenue, New York, or Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco. 
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A DRAMATIC VIGNETTE. 


BY AUSTIN DOBSON. 


Amour, malheureux Amour ! 
Ou vas-tu done te nicher? 


Hvau (on furlough). Huxwen (his cousin). 


HELEN. 


They have not come! And ten is past,— 
Unless, hy chance, my watch is fast : 
—Aunt Manet surely told us ‘ ten.’ 


HUGH. 


I doubt if she can do it, then. 
In fact, their train... 


HELEN. 


That is,—you knew. 
How could you be so treacherous, Huan ? 


HUGH. 
Nay ;—it is scarcely mine, the crime. 
One can’t account for railway-time .. . 
Where shall we sit? Not here, I vote. 
At least, there’s nothing here of note. 


HELEN. 


Then here we stay, please. Once for all, 
I bar all artists, great and small! 

From now until we go in June, 

I shall hear nothing but this tune :— 
Whether I like Lone’s ‘ Vashti,’ or 

Like Lxsiin’s ‘ Naughty Kitty’ more ; 
With all that critics, right or wrong, 
Have said of Lustiz and of Lone .. . 
No. If you value my esteem, 

I beg you'll take another theme ; 

Paint me some pictures, if you will, 

But spare me these, for good and ill... 
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HUGH. 


‘ Paint you some pictures!’ Come, that’s kind ! 
You know I’m nearly colour-blind. 


HELEN. 


Paint then, in words. You did before: 
Scenes at—where was it? Dustypoor? 
You know... 


HUGH (with an inspiration). 
I'll try. 
HELEN. 
But mind they’re pretty. 
Not ‘hog-hunts.’... 
HUGH. 


You shall be Committee, 
And say if they are ‘ out’ or ¢ in.’ 


HELEN. 
I shall reject them all. Begin. 


HUGH. 
Here is the first. An antique Hall 
(Like Chanticlere) with panelled wall. 
A boy, orrather lad. A girl, 
Laughing with all her rows of pearl, 
Before a portrait in a ruff. 
He meanwhile watches . . 5 


HELEN. 
That’s enough. 
It wants ‘ verve,’ ‘brio,’ * breadth,’ ‘design.’ . . 
Besides, it’s English. I decline. 


HUGH. 
This is the next. *Tis finer far. 
A foaming torrent (say Braemar). 
A pony, grazing by a boulder. 
Then the same pair, a little older, 
Left by some lucky chance together. 
He begs her for a sprig of heather . . . 


HELEN. 
—‘ Which she accords with smile seraphic.’ 
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I know it,—it was in the ‘ Graphic.’ 
Declined. 
HUGH. 
One more, and I forego 
All hopes of hanging, high or low. 
Behold the hero of the scene 
In bungalow and palankeen . . . 


HELEN. 
What !—all at once! But that’s absurd ;— 
Unless he’s Str Boyiz Rocur’s bird! 


HUGH. 
Permit me—’Tis a Panorama, 
In which the person of the drama, 
Mid Orientals dusk and tawny, 
Mid warriors drinking brandy pawnee, 
Mid scorpions, dowagers and griffins, 
In morning rides, at noonday tiffins, 
In every kind of place and weather, 
Is solaced . . by a sprig of heather. 
(More seriously.) 

He puts that faded scrap before 
The ¢ Rajah,’ or the ‘ Koh-i-noor’. . 
He would not barter it for all 
Benares, or the Taj-Mahal . . 
It guides,—directs his every act, 
And word and thought .. Inshort .. in fact.. 
I mean.. 

(Opening his locket.) 

Look, HEtEn, that’s the heather ! 

(Too late! Here come both Aunts together.) 


HELEN. 
(What heather, Sir? 
(After a pause) 
And why . . ‘too late’?) 
—Aunt Dora, now you've made us wait! 
Don’t you agree that it’s a pity 
Portraits are hung by the Committee ? 





Shakespeare's: Nightingale. 


BY CUTHBERT BEDE, 


Tue Nightingale is the bird of the poets. The ‘immortal bird,’ 
as Keats called it, is more sung and praised in verse than even the 
carolling lark, the ‘winged chorister” robin, or the lordly eagle. 
Every poet has sung of the Nightingale, and, not unfrequently, in 
strains that have caught an echo of the bird’s unrivalled melody. 
The bird has been celebrated by Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Spenser, Ben Jonson, Dryden, Waller, Pope, Gray, Thomson, 
Keats, Shelley, Byron, Moore, Southey, Coleridge, Campbell, 
Keble, Wordsworth, Browning, Tennyson, and a crowd of poets 
both major and minor. The majority of these have treated his 
song as a merry or pleasant song, especially the earlier poets; for 
‘merry’ and ‘ pleasant’ were convertible terms,—‘ the merry harp’ 
of the Bible Psalms being ‘the pleasant harp’ of the Prayer-Book 
version. But Shakespeare and Milton are two notable exceptions 
* to this verdict of the majority. They—as did Petrarch—look at 
the subject from its classical view; to them the nightingale is 
the Philomela of fable; and, consequently, they erroneously re- 
present the singing bird to be the female, and, although a ‘sweet 
songstress,’ as Milton says, yet, in the character, tone and cadence 
of her song, to be a ‘most musical, most melancholy’ bird. It is 
a theme that is happily touched by our Laureate, when he apos- 
trophises the nightingale, and says, 
fierce extremes employ 
Thy spirit in the dusking leaf, 
And in the midmost heart of griet 
Thy passion clasps a secret joy. 


And elsewhere the author of ‘In Memoriam’ speaks, in ‘The 
Gardener’s Daughter,’ of the meetings and farewells of the lovers, 
and of their 

Whispers, like the whispers of the leaves 

That tremble round the nightingale—in sighs 

Which perfect joy, perplex’d for utterance, 

Stole from her sister sorrow. 
The writer of a pleasant leading-article in a daily paper recently 
hazarded the opinion that, as Warwickshire is not one of the chief 
nightingale counties, Shakespeare had never heard the bird in the 
full glory of its song; for, had he done so, he would never (said 
the writer) have allowed Portia to declare that— 
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The nightingale, if she should sing by day, ~ 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 


The writer does not adduce any other passage from the great 
dramatist, whom Lord Beaconsfield, at the banquet of the Royal 
Academy, declared to be ‘a poet greater even than Homer ;’ but, 
apparently, rests his argument on this pleasant raillery and badi- 
nage of Portia, addressed to her waiting-maid Nerissa; for, he 
further says that Shakespeare, whose eye and ear for Nature were 
as keen as those of Audubon, knew the dainty little carol of the 
wren, but had, evidently, never heard the nightingale in full song. 

Yet it is plain, even from Portia’s words, that the author of 
‘The Merchant of Venice’ esteemed the nightingale asa far better 
musician than the wren; although he, to all appearance, over- 
looked the fact that the bird sings all through the day, as well as 
all through the night. Perhaps its Saxon name of night-singer 
may have assisted iu the propagation of this error, which is not 
confined to Shakespeare. On some still evening in May or June 
he may have heard the rich trill and full song of the bird, 


whose warble, liquid sweet, 
Rings Eden through the budded quicks, 


elsewhere than in the neighbourhood of Stratford-upon-Avon. He 
may, for example, have listened to its love-song in Middlesex, one 
of its favourite haunts, where, probably, Izaak Walton heard it, 
when its song drew forth from him that rapturous eulogium end- 
ing with the well-known words, ‘Lord, what music hast Thou 
provided for the saints in Heaven, when Thou affordest bad men 
such music on earth!’ It is still a constant visitor to London— 
in the gardens of ‘the Zoo’ and also in the Botanical Gardens ; 
and at Hampstead, Highgate, and in the suburbs, it is annually 
heard, despite the snares of the bird-catchers, who so easily make 
it their prey, that by their arts the once-famed ‘ Nightingale’s 
Valley’ at Clifton is now merely a valley or wooded ravine, bereft 
of its famous songsters. There is nothing to show to the contrary 
that Shakespeare, in London and its neighbourhood, may not have 
repeatedly heard the nightingale in the full glory of its song, and 
thus have been able to describe it from personal experience— 
unlike Sir Walter Scott, who may not in his southward journeys, 
have heard much of the nightingale; for he only once mentions 
its ‘love-lorn tune,’ and that in a passing simile in * Marmion.’ 

It could not be expected that one who, in his many works, 
seems to have exhausted all the embellishments of poetry, should 
pass over such an enrichment as that of the nightingale’s song ; 
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although it must be confessed that the use that Shakespeare has 
made of it—considering the extent of his writings—is not so great 
as might have been expected. Still, numerous passages may be 
adduced that will show his knowledge of the bird. When the 
fairies lulled Titania to sleep, they invoked the nightingale’s aid: 
Philomel with melody, 
Sing in our sweet lullaby ! 
Antony used the bird’s name as a tone of endearment to Cleopatra, 
when, by night, during the battle under the walls of Alexandria, 
he says to her, 
My nightingale ! 
We have beat them to their beds. 
While King Lear’s fool is singing, Edgar observes, ‘The foul 
fiend haunts poor Tom in the voice of a nightingale ;’ and when 
Bottom boasts to his fellow actors of his powers of modulation, he 
says, ‘I will roar you, an *twere any nightingale!’ The yellow- 
stockinged, cross-gartered, fantastic Malvolio, replying to Maria, 
says, ‘ Nightingales answer daws.’ 
The nightingale is supposed to visit the English coast on 
April 21—‘In April, come he will;’ and the old proverb further 
‘says, ‘In May, he sings all day.’ In some respects this is a very 
truthful proverb, both as regards the male bird being the vocalist, 
and also a day-singer. But, with reference to the earliest days in 
May, the proverb, in this present year, could only apply to a few 
favoured spots in our southern counties. I write this from a 
locality where the numerous woods and copses during May and 
June are resonant, by night and day, with the impassioned songs 
of nightingales, making each copse and spinney, like Coleridge’s 
‘ grove of large extent,’ where 
the merry nightingale, 
That crowds and hurries and precipitates, 
With fast, thick warble, his delicious notes, 

is answered and provoked by others, from woods and thickets, far 
and near. So much so is this the case—more especially during 
the otherwise silent night, when the occasional hooting of an owl 
or bark of a fox are the only sounds to break the stillness—that I 
am disposed to accept as a truth the statement that was made to 
me concerning a female servant at a farm-lodge, situated close to a 
nightingale-thronged wood, who gave her mistress warning that 
she must leave her situation, and assigned no other reason than 
this: ‘I can’t rest o’ nights for the charm of them nightingales!’ 
The word ‘charm’ was here used, according to the vernacular of 
the district, in a not very favourable sense, and signified a noisy 
clamour. 
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But in this year of grace, 1879, there were no such songs to 
awaken our Queens of the May, and to bid them go forth, as did 
Shakespeare’s Hermia and Helena, 

To do observance to a morn of May; 


for, when the May-morn came, it had not brought with it the 
tardy nightingale. And no wonder, looking to the weather, which 
reminded us of Hood’s ‘ Ode to May,’ rather than of the ‘ ethereal 
mildness’ of Thomson’s ‘ gentle Spring,’ seeing that nowadays, for 
the most part, 


The tenderness of Spring is all my eye! 
And that is blighted. 


There was snow and hail, driven in lance-like lines by a strong 
nor’-easter, in the midst of which poor bedraggled May-queens, 
with their garlands and attendants, were staggering under the fit- 
ful shelter of Gampian umbrellas, and sang us songs that may 
have been ‘most melancholy,’ but were certainly not. ‘most 
musical,’ and did not, in the least, remind us of the nightingale’s 
trill. Asa matter of fact, we did not hear the bird until Monday 
the fifth of May brought us a sunny, warmer and milder day; and 
then, in the evening, when the full moon was rising, we heard a 
sudden burst of melody from nightingales both far and near. 
Perhaps they would not have issued their notes of invitation to 
their glorious concert, had they foreseen the sudden change of 
weather within the next eighteen hours, to cold rain, pelting hail, 
a cutting north wind, and the resumption of cast-off Ulsters and 
seal-skins. Chaucer, as modernised by Wordsworth, relates how 
it was a common tale among lovers, 


That it was good to hear the nightingale 
Ere the vile cuckoo’s note be uttered. 


Milton, too, in one of his sonnets, shows how this portends ‘ success 
in love.’ If this holds good, this year will be of bad portent to 
lovers ; for, although both the cuckoo and nightingale put in an 
unusually late appearance,-yet we heard the cuckoo telling his 
name to all the hills, and giving his ‘double shout,’ two days 
before we heard the nightingale. 

Shakespeare would seem to have had the classical story of the 
origin of the nightingale continually present to his mind; and 
this would, naturally, tinge his allusions to Philomela’s song with 
melancholy hues. Thus, the sleeping Imogen is found by Iachimo 
to have been reading ‘the tale of Tereus’ for three hours before 
retiring to rest, and to have turned down the leaf at that crisis in 
the story ‘ where Philomel gave up.’ And not only in ‘ Cymbeline,’ 
but still more in ‘ Titus Andronicus,’—as might be expected from 
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the plot of that play—the ‘ tragic tale of Philomel’ is frequently 
referred to in kindred passages, that need not here be quoted. 
Indeed, the metamorphosis of Philomela would be so apt an illus- 
tration to the story of the outraged daughter of the noble Roman, 
that, if Shakespeare had therein represented the condition of the 
nightingale to have been happy, or its song merry and cheerful, 
he would have offended against the canons of taste, and have 
supplied a parallel to the Cassandra of A‘schylus, whose mention 
of ‘the happy state’ of the nightingale is accepted by the Chorus 
as a further proof of her madness. In his references to the clas- 
sical story of Philomela and her woes Shakespeare was thoroughly 
consistent. 

This made him attach weight to that judgment of the bird’s 
song that represents it as ‘most melancholy.’ It is apparent in 
more than one passage of his poem ‘ The Rape of Lucrece’: 


By this lamenting Philomel had ended 
The well-tuned warble of her nightly sorrow. 
- « « « Come, Philomel! 
Make thy sad grove in my dishevell’d hair. 
As the dank earth weeps at thy languishment, 
So I, at each sad strain, will strain a tear, 
And with deep groans the diapason bear. 
Some dark, deep desert, seated from the way, 
That knows not parching heat, nor freezing cold, 
Will we find out; and there we will unfold 
To creatures stern sad tunes, . . 
These means, as frets upon an instrument, 
Shall tune our heart-strings to true languishment. 


Again, in ‘The Passionate Pilgrim ’—a Shakespearian poem that 
has been attributed, by a few, to Richard Barnfield, but which is 
always accepted as an integral portion of the works of the Bard of 
Avon—he says that 


Everything did banish moan 

Save the nightingale alone: 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Lean’d her breast up till a thorn, 

And there sang the dolefull’st ditty, 
That to hear it was great pity. . 

That to hear her so complain 

Scarce from tears I could refrain. . . « 
Ah! thought I, thou mourn’st in vain: 
None take pity on thy pain; . . . 
All thy fellow-birds do sing 

Careless of thy sorrowing. 


These abridged extracts from this poem are sufficient to show the 
‘mournful’ view that Shakespeare took of the nightingale’s song. 
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And further, on this point, may he quoted the speech of Valentine, 
in the ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona’: 


The shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flourishing peopled towns ; 
There can I sit alone, unseen of men, 

And, to the nightingale’s complaining notes, 
Tune my distresses and record my woes. 


In one of his ‘ Sonnets,’ too, Shakespeare says of the nightingale, 
Her mournful hymns did hush the night. 


This line may remind us of Keats’s ‘ plaintive anthem,’ as applied 
to the nightingale’s song. To a certain extent, the poet’s estimate 
of the notes of this bird is corroborated by the Hon. Danies 
Barrington, who constructed a table to show the comparative 
merits of singing-birds; and, making 20 to be the point of per- 
fection—a point to which he makes no song-bird attain—he puts 
down the nightingale’s ‘ plaintive’ notes at 19, his ‘sprightly’ 
notes at 14 (the skylark’s notes being respectively 4 and 19), and 
for ‘mellowness, compass, and duration,’ 19. Thus, followed at 
intervals by the skylark, goldfinch, robin, and linnet, he makes the 
nightingale to take the first rank as a song-bird, with more plain- 
tive than sprightly notes in its long-sustained gushes of melody. 
Bechstein’s attempt to express the ‘twenty-four different strains 
and couplets’ that ‘may be reckoned in the song of a fine nightin- 
gale, without including the delicate variations,’ has resulted in the 
production of twenty-four lines of phonetics, of which it will be 
quite sufficient to take these three as a specimen : 
Zoz0z02z020z0202020z0z0z0—zirr hading ! 
He—zezezezezezezezezezezezezeze—couar—ho—dze—hoe ! 
Higaigaigaigaigaigaigai—guiagaigaigai—couior—dzio—dzio—pi! 

Perhaps this attempt to represent the unrepresentable, and to 
translate the untranslateable, is as close as the alphabet will 
permit. It is, at any rate, preferable to Chaucer’s attempt to 
realise the nightingale’s note by the means of printed characters, 
‘Thou say’st Osee! Osee!’ or even the conventional ‘jug-jug!* 
which was first used, I think, by John Lilly, Shakespeare’s contem- 
porary, the ‘Euphues’ and fashionable poet of Queen Elizabeth’s 
court, who wrote thus— 

What bird so sings and yet doth wail ? 

Oh! tis the ravish’d nightingale. 

Jug—jug—jug—jug—tereu, she cries, 

And still her woes at midnight rise. 


It is, indeed, impossible for phonetic art to represent visibly those 
notes which audibly, as Campbell beautifully says, 
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seem but the protracted sounds 
Of glassy runnels bubbling over rocks ; 


and which may be accepted by the listener as conveying diverse 
ideas of 
sorrow and joy, 
Pleasure that pines to death, and amorous pain. 


The melancholy idea attaching to the song of the nightingale 
would be deepened in Shakespeare’s mind by his acquaintance with 
the old fable, that the bird sings in its most melodious strains 
when its breast is pressed against a thorn— 


the deep thorn 
Which fable places in its breast of wail, 


as Byron says in his allusion to the story—be it fable or folk-lore. 
It does not appear to be of classical origin, and it may be difficult 
to trace it to its source; but it was in poetic use before Shake- 
speare’s day; for George Gascoigne, about the year 1570, says, in 
his satirical poem ‘ The Steel Glass,’ 


And thus I sing with pricke against my breast, 
Like Philomene. 


In his ‘ Two Noble Kinsmen,’ he says, 
O for a pricke now, like a nightingale, 
To put my breast against ! 


And, in ‘The Spanish Tragedy,’ he further mentions this fable: 


Haply;,the gentle nightingale 
Shall carol us asleep ere we be ware, 
And, singing with the prickle at her breast, 
Tell our delight. 


This is the earliest poetic mention that I know of this fable ; but 
these extracts will suffice to prove that it was current in Shake- 
speare’s day. He has used it, as I have already shown, in the 
passage from ‘The Passionate Pilgrim ;’ and in ‘The Rape of 
Lucrece’ he says, 


And whiles against a thorn thou bear’st thy part, 
To keep thy sharp woes waking, wretched I, 
To imitate thee well, against my heart 
Will fix a sharp knife to affright mine eye. 


The fable is thought to have arisen from the popular idea that 
the nest of the nightingale, either on the ground or on the lowest 
branch of a tree, is made around a projecting thorn, against which 
the bird can lean her breast during her period of incubation. 
Now, the nest of the nightingale is most difficult to be dis- 
covered ; and I never found more than two. In each case the 
nest was nothing more than a loose bundle of dry leaves, roughly 
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placed together, amid similar rubbish of leaves, and resting on the 
earth. In the one case, the nest was in my shrubbery, under a 
close growth of laurels; in the other case, it was in the hedge-row, 
by the side of a much-frequented road—reminding one of Keble’s 
lines ; ; 

By the dusty wayside drear, 

Nightingales, with joyous cheer, 

Sing, my sadness to reprove, 

Gladlier than in cultur’d grove. 


In neither of these cases was I able to find the long thorn in the 
nest, which was so loose that I could not have picked it up, even 
if I had desired so to do. I never saw but one dead nightingale, 
and I hope that I may never see a second. It was in June, last 
year, when at mid-day a nightingale was in full song at the top 
of a Scotch fir in my garden; and my wife and I were listening 
to him, as we stood quietly, near to a fern-rockery, not many 
yards from his position. I was the happy possessor of four white 
long-haired Persian cats, two of whom were named ‘Turk’ and 
‘Russ.’ *Turk’ had accompanied us in the garden; but was, to 
all appearance, in a summer’s drowse. The nightingale flew down 
to a laurel, sang there awhile, and then flew on to the gravel 
walk, within three yards of us. There it was, in the fulk ecstasy 
of its song, when ‘Turk’ awoke, and with a sudden bound had 
seized the poor bird, and brought its melody to an instantaneous 
close. In a moment I had rescued the bird from him; but it 
was too late, for, although it lay in my hand warm and palpita- 
ting, it had received its death-blow. We felt as though we could 
have chanted Mrs. Hemans’s ‘ Death Song to the Nightingale ’— 


Mournfully, sing mournfully, 
And die away, my heart ! 


But even if that fable made use of by Shakespeare, concerning 
the nightingale and the thorn, were true, yet it would not prove 
the nest-keeping female bird to be the singer. Place awa dames 
may be politely allowed in many things, but not in this; and it 
must be confessed that Shakespeare has erred—in company with 
many a minor poet—in representing the singing nightingale to 
be the female. Instead of ‘ the Queen of all Music’ (as Campbell 
says), or ‘ the Queen of Song,’ we ought to say ‘ The King of Song,’ 
if we would stick to facts and keep to the proprieties of orni- 
thology ; for, it is the male bird who 

utters forth 


His love-chant and disburthens his full soul 
Of all its music. 


Yet the various passages that I have quoted from the works of our 
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great dramatist, show that he makes his singing nightingale to be 
the female; but then he had in his mind Philomela and her woes. 

I must further confess that Shakespeare also leans to the error 
of representing the nightingale as a night-singer only. Thus, 
besides some instances already quoted, including Portia’s words, 
we have Lucrece saying, 


And for, poor bird, thou sing’st not in the day, 
As shaming any eye should thee behold. 


And who can forget Juliet’s pretty pleading—her impassioned 
words being fitly represented by the strains of the bird whose 
love-song had been poured forth during her interview with her 


lover— 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That piere’d the fearful hollow of thy ear. 


Taine, when writing of Shakespeare’s lovers, in ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ says, ‘their language is like the thrill of nightingales.’ 
How the bird sings under an Italian sky, Mrs. Browning has told 
us in one of the most forcible and passionate of her ‘ Last Poems.’ 
And not only in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ but also in ‘ The Passionate 
Pilgrim,’ the lover who is anxiously longing for the morrow, when 
‘he may ‘post unto his pretty,’ can listen to the night-singer with 

no favour, and says, 

While Philomel sits and sings, I sit and mark, 

And wish her lays were tunéd like the lark. 
Moreover, Valentine, in ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ affirms, 


Except I be by Silvia in the night, 
There is no music in the nightingale 


Occasionally, as in the lulling to sleep of Titania, Shakespeare takes 
a somewhat cheerier view of the bird’ssong. Thus, when Petruchio 
purposes both to woo and to win his saucy Kate, he says, ‘If 


She rail, why then I'll tell her plain, 
She sings as sweetly as a nightingale.’ 


And when the bewildered Christopher Sly awakes from his 
drunken stupor, to find himself in a stately bed in a lord’s house, 
waited on by obsequious attendants, he is assured, when music is 


heard without, that 
Apollo plays, 
And twenty cagéd nightingales do sing. 


By the way, when Thomson spoke of the music of the nightingale’s 
‘dying fall,’ he quoted—perhaps unconsciously—the duke’s words, 
in ‘The Twelfth Night,’ concerning music’s ‘ dying fall.’ 

To sum up, it seems to be evident that Shakespeare frequently 
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speaks of the nightingale, even if he does not refer to it for illus- 
tration and simile so often as the great extent of his writings 
might lead us to anticipate; and that, adopting the classical 
story of Philomela and her wrongs, he makes the nightingale 
singer to be a female, who, in the hush and solitude of night, 
pours forth a song which, although most musical, is also most 
melancholy. 
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An GJndependent Opinion. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


THE modesty of ‘ bashful fifteen’ in members of the fair sex has 
been a good deal insisted on, but the shyness of the most retiring 
maiden at that epoch is not to be compared with the shrinking 
sensitiveness of an unprinted young author. While his first work 
remains in MS. there is no miss in muslin who has not a greater 
assurance; albeit when they have both ‘come out’ it must be 
allowed that the author is the first to lose his modesty. 

Even before he has gained the honours of type he has of 
course an excellent opinion of his merits—is certain that there is 
‘that within him’ which, if it will not set the Thames on fire, will 
make a considerable conflagration in any suitable material; makes 
comparisons, not altogether unfavourable, between his own pro- 
ductions and those of Byron, for instance, at his own age; and 
draws deductions from data to be depended upon (for they are his 
own) that are as satisfactory as they are conclusive. But these 
opinions he keeps religiously to himself, or confides them to only 
a trusty friend or sister who believes in him. 

When he has furtively slipped his MS. into the contributor’s 
box of the ‘ Weekly Parthenon ’—for he cannot endure the suspense 
involved in entrusting it to any monthly organ—-he falls intoa 
state of anxiety which I should call ‘the jumps, but that the 
Americans have, as usual, pirated the term and applied it to 
delirium tremens; let us term it ‘the twitters.’ And he remains 
in them for an indefinite time, dependent partly on whether the 
editor of the ‘ Parthenon’ has mislaid or lost the precious docu- 
ment, and partly on his own powers of mental endurance. Then 
he writes in the most humble and honeyed strain to inquire after 
the fate of his ‘ unpretending little story,’ and receives a printed 
reply, couched in antagonistic terms, to the effect that the 
periodical in question does not guarantee the return of any rejected 
contribution whatsoever. No young lady of the tender age I have 
indicated, and who has conceived a passion for her music-master, 
suffers half the pangs on discovering that, instead of being the 
exiled scion of a princely house, he is a ‘ man of family,’ in quite 
another sense, and has been married these five years.' 


1 It is curious that the great lord of literature who has so admirably described 
the slings and arrows of ‘outrageous fortune,’ and all the disappointments to which 
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I remember a most terrible accident that happened to the first 
production of my own pen that ought to have got into print—not 
‘ought,’ of course (as I thought), in respect to merit, for there had 
been several others of equal intrinsic value which had been un- 
hesitatingly and remorselessly declined, but which really could have 
done so but for my own impatience. I had received a letter—as 
sweet as the first kiss of love—from some admirable editor, ex- 
pressing his approval and acceptance, and I waited, week after 
week, for the blessed thing to appear, as the sick man longs for the 
morning. I knewnothing, of course, of the mechanical necessities 
of a periodical, and, if I had, should only have felt that all the con- 
trivances of science and art should have been enlisted to procure 
for a yearning public the immediate publication of my contribu- 
tion; so, on the second week of its non-appearance, I wrote to 
express my surprise; on the third week, and since I had still 
received no answer, I wrote another letter to demand an explana- 
tion ; and on the fourth week to express ‘ disgust’ at what I con- 
ceived an unparalleled outrage. On this I got my MS. sent back 
again with * Declined,’ without a word of thanks, written on its first 
page, which bore evident marks of the printer’s hands. 

It was as though some Peri had knocked at the gates of Para- 
dise, been admitted through the golden gates for half a second, and 
then been shown out again with ignominy at the back door. I only 
hope, for the sake of my future, that those divines are in error who 
say that it is as wicked to have the wish to commit murder as to 
put that wish into effect ; for I could have drunk that editor’s 
blood with relish. 

After that little experience I became, if possible, more modest 
than ever. , 

But when the author in embryo has not only appeared in print, 
but published a volume of his own, matters are very different 
with him. His diffidence has disappeared, while his sensitiveness 
remains as delicate as ever, and unfortunately much more liable 
to meet with shocks. I got one once, or rather a succession of 
them, that lasted for a long railway journey, and which I am 
almost surprised I ever survived; for there were two factors, as 
it were, that went to make up the discharge (it was so far elec- 
trical that it set my hair on end), and both of the most powerful 
kind—self-love and (what is only second to it) first love for some- 
body else. 

Arabella was my beloved object, and with Arabella and her 


flesh is heir, has not a word to say about the hopes and fears of authorship, with 
especial reference to the fastidiousness of theatrical managers. If he had tried his 
luck nowadays, it is certain he would know what it is to be rejected. 

FF 2 
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aunt I was to travel from London to Exeter. She was young 
and charming, but, as I even then perceived, somewhat frivolous in 
character. She liked dancing, and—what was worse—dancing with 
military men rather than with civilians ; and she had no opinion 
of her own as to books—that is to say, she was not quite so certain 
as she ought to have been (for J was) of the supreme excellence of 
a particular story of mine which had not only been given to the 
public in a three-volume form, but had recently obtained the 
honours of a cheap edition. She liked to hear ‘ what other people 
thought about it,’ which was clearly an act of disloyalty to me, as 
well as a proof of her want of judgment and independence of cha- 
racter. She said ‘she didu’t care for the opinions of friends and 
relatives about it,’ a remark which showed her to be deficient in 
natural affection and the reverence that is implanted even in the 
breast of the savage ; and she wanted to know if I was personally 
acquainted with my reviewers, which argued suspicion of the 
basest sort. 

Nevertheless, I loved Arabella, and would have married her if 
an allowance of one hundred pounds a year, and tastes that would 
_ have done honour to one of a thousand, would have permitted it. 
As it was, we had agreed to wait and live in hope, which is certainly 
preferable to living on it. 

At Paddington station, after seeing the ladies comfortably 
settled in the carriage, of course I went to the book-stall to see if 
the ‘ Bandit of the Apennines’ (it was not a domestic story like 
this by any means) was properly displayed, and to put a few care- 
less questions as to how it was going off. In point of fact I meant 
to buy it, for I always encouraged its sale in that way whenever I 
took a journey. To my surprise and horror there was not one copy 
on the stall. ‘ This is the way,’ thought I, ‘that great reputations 
are burked.’ However, I commanded my temper (which is 
beautiful, but hasty) so far as to ask of the person in charge how 
this infamy had occurred. 

‘ Well, sir,’ said he, ‘ the explanation is very simple: we have 
just sold the last copy of the book.’ 

If I had had one to spare—but the fact was, that fare to Exeter 
had made a great hole in my quarter’s allowance—I could have 
given that man a sovereign. 

‘Is there any other book, sir ?’ he continued winningly. 

‘Other book? No, indeed,’ thought I; ‘I hate your railway 
literature.’ And had I not got my Arabella, the prettiest picture 
beok in the world, to look at throughout the journey ? - 

‘ The sale of the “Bandit ” is pretty good, I suppose ?’ remarked 
I, indifferently. 
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‘It’s very quiet,’ he answered drily. 

Now, what could he mean by that? The term ‘quiet’ as applied 
to the ‘ Bandit of the Apennines’ was a monstrous misnomer ; he 
lived, in fact, in a lurid atmosphere made up of combats, escapes; 
and wholesale massacres: the man must therefore have restricted 
his observation to the sale of the book only. In that case he pro- 
bably meant ‘ quietly prosperous ’—-not influenced by fits and starts 
of public favour, but growing more and more into popularity as its 
merits became known. 

* You say, my man, that you have just sold the last copy,’ said 
I affably ; ‘would you kindly tell me—for I happen to take an 
interest in the author—how many copies did you take to begin 
with ?’ 

‘ Jem,’ cried he to a small boy at his side, whose head was only 
half above the counter, ‘how many had we at first of that ’ere 
“ Bandit of the Apennines” ?’ 

‘Oh, that? We never had but one,’ replied the small boy. 

Again I say that I trust the desire for blood is not so culpable 
in the eyes of the recording angel as the actual imbruement of 
the hand in human gore. 

I fled to my railway carriage with the smothered execration of 
‘Dear me!’ 

I found there not only Arabella and her aunt, but another 
passenger—a middle-aged gentleman (but old in my eyes), who 
would have made a very nice companion for the latter if I could 
only have persuaded them to remove into another compartment 
and to leave us two alone. But the selfishness of old age is pro- 
verbial, and there they stuck. However, I was opposite to Arabella, 
and under the protection of a common railway rug we could, and 
did, interchange an occasional affectionate pressure of the feet—an 
operation that is a little difficult, by-the-bye; dangerous through 
its openness to the mistake of pressing somebody else’s foot, and 
exposed to the ridiculous error of making advances to the foot- 
warmer and other things under the seat. To do her justice, Ara- 
bella had never been backward in reciprocities of this kind, but on 
this occasion she was especially demonstrative ; indeed, as I hap- 
pened to possess a corn only less tender than my sentiments 
towards her, her attentions, which I could not of course but wel- 
come, were a little embarrassing. 

At last I perceived by the direction of her glance that they had 
a particular object. Her eyes were fixed on the volume that our 
railway companion had purchased at the station, and she was tele- 
graphing to me with intense excitement, ‘ It is the “ Bandit of the 
Apennines,” ’ 
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I declare that for the first moment or two I quite forgot my 
Arabella in the consideration of this tremendous circumstance. 
That a stranger should have actually bought my book, paid coin 


of the realm for it, of his own head, without fear or favour or 


personal relationship, and then got into the same compartment as 
the author of that admirable production, was something much more 
than an undesigned coincidence; it was an incident (remember it was 
my first book) calculated to confound the infidel and establish the 
providential government of the world. ‘ But suppose—for every- 
thing is possible, however improbable ’—thought I with sudden 
revulsion, ‘ that he shouldn’t like it, that he should yawn and even 
go to sleep over it, and that Arabella, who wants to know the 
opinion of outsiders about the “ Bandit of the Apennines,” should 
see him?’ My heart felt cold as a stone. 

It was obvious that my beloved object was enjoying the situa- 
tion; her eyes sparkled even more brightly than usual—with joy, 
no doubt, at seeing how I was appreciated by the public; but there 
was a twinkle of fun about them, which I didn’t like. ‘ Now we 
shall see what we shall see, they seemed to say. 

The man was not a romantic-looking man, such as would 
be likely to enjoy a high-class dramatic fiction; I should have 
said he was a lawyer, or perhaps connected with commerce—and 
not in the fancy goods line either. Upon the whole I was relieved 
to see that, after fumbling in all his pockets for a paper-knife, he 
was about to put the ‘ Brigand’ (which was uncut) into his travel- 
ling bag for a more convenient season, when, to my horror, 
Arabella’s aunt—a good-natured but officious personage—produced 
from her reticule the article of which he stood in need. He 
thanked her, and proceeded to cut the book with irreverent rapidity, 
as though it were a penny paper; nevertheless, I was pleased that 
he cut it all at once, for if he had cut as he read and stopped half- 
way, or even earlier, it might have produced the impression that 
he was tired of it. 

‘It is a pity,’ he said as he handed the knife back with a bow 
to Arabella’s aunt, ‘that these railway books should not have their 
leaves cut; but they tell me the reason is that a good many of ’em 
don’t “ go off,” and then the sheets are used for packing purposes.’ 

I saw Arabella’s beautiful form tremble with suppressed mirth 
at this frightful speech. It seemed to me that there was some- 
thing unnatural and a little coarse in a girl of her age possessing 
such a sense of humour ; her pretty lips distinctly formed the words 
‘for packing purposes’ before they subsided into a roguish smile. 

Then the man began to read, but not in a satisfactory manner ; 
instead of his attention being at once riveted (as it ought to have 
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been, for there was a most thrilling episode in the first chapter), 
it was distracted by contemptible objects—the management of his 
railway rug, the pushing of his portmanteau farther under the 
seat, and by the localities on the way-side. He must have been 
mad himself, I thought, to have stared at the Hanwell Asylum so 
attentively, at the very moment—for I knew where he was by the 
pages he had turned over—when all his intelligence should have 
been concentrated on the description of the brigand’s prison cell. 
I am not a pessimist—I endeavour to think as well of our common 
human nature as circumstances will permit—and yet I could almost 
swear that I saw him turn over two pages at a time without dis- 
covering his mistake, and that in the middle of an unequal contest 
between the brigand and five officers of justice, that should have 
stirred the blood of a sea anemone. Then, presuming upon the 
paper-knife as an introduction, he would address a word or two 
to Aunt Arabella, as to whether she liked the window shut to the 
very top or preferred sitting with her face to the engine (as if 
that signified), while the heroine, in whose adventures he ought 
to have been wrapped up, was escaping out of a window much too 
small for her, and by a rope that swayed with every gust from 
the mountain-side. 

It was I alone, of course, who was aware of the extent of his 
enormity, for Arabella only knew he had my book in his hand, 
and Arabella’s aunt did not even know that; but it was easy even 
for them to see that his attention was not devoted to it. Indeed, 
every now and then he stole a glance of admiration at Arabella 
herself, which I should have objected to at any time, but which 
under the circumstances was doubly impertinent and offensive ; 
as an old man—old enough to be her father, forty at the very 
least—he ought to have been ashamed of himself, and as a man 
of business he ought to have been attending to his business and 
getting his money’s worth out of his investment. Then—horror 
of horrors |—as we drew near Swindon (perhaps it was the motion 
of the train affecting his aged frame, or the need of lunch 
asserting itself in his enfeebled carcass) he actually began to 
drop off in little snatches of—I hesitate, in charity, to say sleep 
—but of somnolency. The idea to which I clung was that 
he closed his eyes the better to picture the scenes which the 
author of the ‘ Brigand of the Apennines’ had so vividly painted ; 
but this explanation it was difficult for me to communicate to 
Arabella (who sat next to him) by the mere pressure, however 
significant, of my foot; in her eyes I felt that this cold-blooded 
and stupid ruffian was falling asleep over my story. She had 
made, in fact, more than one little grimace to express her appre 
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hensions upon this point, and though I had smiled back in the 
most cheerful way, ‘ He is only thinking, my dear; he is in reality 
charmed with the story,’ she seemed to only half understand me, 
and shook her head in a very incredulous way. If he really should 
go to sleep beyond all doubt, so as to snore, for example—and he 
looked just the sort of man to snore—I felt that my reputation 
as a novelist with Arabella was gone. 

However, we reached Swindon without his committing himself 
to that full extent; but, under the influence of lunch, I felt 
certain it would happen, unless something was done in the mean 
time, and I resolved to do it. 

We all got out to have soup, and I found my opportunity of 
speaking to the old gentleman. 

‘ My dear sir,’ I said, ‘I am sure you had no notion whose 
book you were reading coming along, or you would never have 
nodded your head over it.’ 

‘What do you mean, my lad? I was reading my own book— 
the “ Brigand of” something or another. I bought it at Pad- 
dington. It is rather a 

‘Hush! But you didn’t write it: that’s the point. That young 
‘woman in the carriage with us wrote it.’ 

‘ What, the pretty girl who sat opposite to you ?’ 

‘Yes, next to you.’ (This I said with significant reproach.) 
‘She couldn’t help seeing you nod, and it pained her.’ 

‘She wrote that book—she ?’ 

‘Yes; she is exceedingly clever.’ 

‘Very likely; but it seems so strange that a woman should 
have written such a book at all,’ he murmured. ‘It’s so sensa- 
tional, so full of scenes. Dear me!’ 

‘ She’s a girl of genius, my dear sir.’ 

‘No doubt, no doubt,’ he said. ‘ How very unfortunate! Did 
I nod? If I did so, it was in adhesion to her sentiments. I 
remember now that some of them struck me as very beautiful.’ 

‘They are all beautiful, said I; ‘it is a noble book. But she 
would not have you know she wrote it for any money. It was 
published anonymously because she was too modest to put her 
name to it. You must not hint at what I have told you; only, 
you had better alter your manner.’ 

‘Thank you; I will, of course. I have a sincere admiration 
for the book, and I shall show it.’ 

‘ Only, don’t excite her suspicions ; be careful about that.’ 

He nodded till I thought he would have nodded his old head 
off; and we returned to the carriage very amicably and resumed 
our journey. 
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‘I always feel sleepy after luncheon,’ said Arabella’s aunt, by 
way of excuse for the forty winks in which she felt herself about 
to indulge. 

‘So do I in a general way,’ said the old gentleman; ‘but I 
have a book here that interests me immensely.’ 

I saw Arabella’s eyes light up with pleasure, then hid myself 
behind a newspaper which I had just purchased for that very 
purpose ; I was a very young man, and my tender conscience re- 
proached me for my little duplicity. I had not the hardihood to 
look ; I only listened, which, fortunately, my darling took not for 
remorse but modesty. 

‘I thought you didn’t seem to like it,’ said Arabella’s aunt, 
who was a plain-spoken person. 

‘On the contrary, I am delighted with it; it is not often one 
buys a book at a venture—for I confess I never heard of the work 
before—and finds one has drawn such a prize. I am not myself 
much of a novel-reader, but henceforth I shall look for a book by 
the author of the “ Brigand of the——”’ 

Would it be credited that he had to look at the title-page 
before he said, ‘Apennines’? But such is the ‘ outside public.’ 

‘The “ Brigand of the Apennines!”’ exclaimed the old lady 
in great excitement. ‘ Why, that’s—’ Here, thank goodness, she 
was stopped by a cross volley of reproachful glances from her niece 
and me. 

Arabella was very anxious that her aunt should not reveal the 
authorship, on account of her craze for an ‘ independent opinion,’ 
and of course I was still more solicitous not to have my innocent 
little artifice exposed. Our united efforts had the happiest effect ; 
they sealed the old lady’s lips, and convinced the stranger that 
Arabella was the real Simon Pure. 

‘There is a strength and vigour about this book,’ continued 
the old gentleman, ‘that keeps one’s attention at the fullest 
stretch ; one has only to lay it down and close one’s eyes to feel 
oneself one of the dramatis persone. Have you ever read it, sir?’ 
And the hypocritical wretch actually addressed himself to me. 

* Yes,’ I said; ‘it is a good story, and, as you suggest’ (for I 
determined to pay him out for his audacity), ‘ singularly masculine 
in style.’ 

‘Nay, I didn’t say that,’ he answered hurriedly; ‘it has the 
vigour of a male writer, but there is a delicacy, a purity, a—dear 
me! what shall I call it ?—a perception of the niceties of female 
nature in it, in which I seem to recognise a lady’s hand.’ 

Here Arabella, shaking with laughter, put up her muff before 
her eyes, and I took advantage of the circumstance to give the 
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man a warning glance that he was going too far. My fear was 
that before we got to Exeter there would be an éclaircissement 
of some kind ; but, to my immense satisfaction and relief, he left 
the train at Bath. 

‘I have no friends here, and am going to stay at an hotel,’ 
said our fellow-passenger at parting; ‘ but while I have this book 
unfinished I shall not find the time hang heavy on my hands.’ 

‘Upon my life,’ said Arabella’s aunt as we steamed away, 
fone would think, James, that you had told the man you had 
written the book.’ 

‘Upon my word and honour,’ said I fervently, ‘I told him 
nothing of the kind.’ 

‘I am quite sure he didn’t, cried Arabella indignantly ; ‘ James 
is incapable of such underhand conduct. And I must say the 
independent praise of that gentleman is very satisfactory and 
convincing. I really began to fear at first that he didn’t like the 
book. If so, it evidently grew upon him.’ 

‘It grew beautifully,’ said I, ‘the soil being rich and favour- 
able.’ 

‘Yes, evidently a most intelligent man,’ said Arabella’s aunt, 
“and exceedingly polite. I am so glad I lent him that paper- 
cutter.’ 


And so was I, although there had been moments (when he 
was “feeling himself one of the dramatis persone”) when I had 
regretted it very much. 





Madame Wiécamier. 


Duriné the period of directorial government in France, three 
lovely women—the three Graces, as they were styled by the madrigal 
writers of the time—enjoyed, and according to the unanimous 
testimony of their contemporaries fully merited, the exclusive 
prestige of incomparable beauty; these were Thérése Cabarrus 
(Madame Tallien), Joséphine Beauharnais, and Madame Récamier. 
Their celebrity dated from Thermidor, when Paris, exulting in the 
downfall of Robespierre and the conclusion of the Reign of Terror, 
forgot its past troubles in the delirious excitement of the hour, 
and hailed with feverish eagerness every opportunity of gratifying 
its thirst for pleasure and ‘ effervescence of luxury.’ 

Then, like ‘three flowers springing from an extinct volcano, 
this trio of sirens emerged from the relative obscurity of private 
life into the full blaze of notoriety, became the supreme arbiters 
of taste, and inaugurated that semi-classical costume which none 
but themselves could have ventured to adopt. Here is Madame 
Tallien, sketched with his usual picturesque accuracy by Carlyle ; 
‘her sweeping tresses snooded by glittering antique fillet, bright- 
dyed tunic of the Greek woman ; her little feet naked as in antique 
statues, with mere sandals, and winding string of riband, defying 
the frost !’! Here is Joséphine, described by herself in a letter 
addressed to the future Princesse de Chimay, and inviting her to 
be present at a ball about to be given at the Hétel Thélusson: 
‘Come in your peach-blossom skirt, for it is essential that our 
dress should be the same; I shall wear a red handkerchief tied in 
the créole fashion, a bold attempt on my part, but admirably 
suited to you, whose complexion, if not prettier, is infinitely 
fresher than mine. Our rivals must be eclipsed, and utterly 
routed !” 

This red handkerchief, tied in the peculiar manner alluded to, 
was subsequently discarded by both ladies, but constantly worn 
by Madame Récamier, who considered it particularly becoming to 
her, even during the latter years of her life. In other respects, 
similarity of costume was not uniformly adhered to; while 
Madame Tallien set the fashion of diaphanous tunics, and José- 
phine collected the rarest onyxes, agates, and cameos wherewith to 
adorn her luxuriant hair, Madame Récamier selected, as the most 
appropriate accompaniment to her surpassing loveliness, the 


1 Each toe adorned with a superb emerald. 
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graceful appendage of the veil. Nothing could have more de- 
liciously harmonised with the perfect oval of her face and the 
slender but exquisitely moulded symmetry of her form; in 
Cosway’s lifelike portrait of her we see the effect of this simple 
but all-important adjunct, and comprehend the enthusiasm of the 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, who, when asked what had pleased 
him most during his stay in Paris, replied: ‘Since I have seen 
Madame Récamier, I can remember nothing else!’ There must, 
indeed, have been something exceptionally attractive in a woman 
whose powers of fascination were so irresistible, and who to the 
very latest moment of her existence exercised so enduring an 
influence over all with whom she came in contact ; and as she does 
not appear to have been endowed with any extraordinary abilities, 
or even to have particularly shone in conversation, the devotion of 
such men as Chateaubriand, Benjamin Constant, and Ballanche 
may be regarded as perhaps the rarest and most significant homage 
ever offered at the shrine of beauty. 

Jeanne Francoise Julie Adelaide Bernard was born at Lyons, 
December 4, 1777. Her father, Jean Bernard, was a notary 
in that city; of her mother, whose maiden name was Julie 
“Matton, and who died in 1807, little has been recorded beyond 
her acknowledged reputation as ‘jolie femme.’ About 1784, the 
youthful Juliette (as she was usually styled) commenced her edu- 
cation in a convent at Lyons, M. Bernard having at the same time 
obtained a post connected with the financial department in Paris, 
where he took up his quarters in the Rue des Saints Péres. 
Shortly after, he was joined there by his daughter, who henceforth 
continued her studies under the best masters of the capital, and, 
besides attaining some proficiency in instrumental music, was in- 
structed ‘in singing by Boieldieu. During the Reign of Terror, 
April 24, 1793, when little more than fifteen years old, she 
married the banker Jacques Rose Récamier, and in 1796 was 
already cited among the reigning beauties of the time, creating the 
greatest sensation wherever she appeared. At the Church of St. 
Roch, where she undertook the office of quétewse, she is said to 
have so distracted the attention of the congregation, that those 
who were not near enough to approach her stood on chairs in order 
to see her; and asimilar curiosity was manifested at the promenade 
of Longchamps. Among her admirers at this period were Barras 
and Talleyrand, the latter of whom was so captivated by her grace- 
ful performance of a shawl dance (afterwards introduced in 
‘ Corinne’) that he remarked, he knew no greater pleasure than to 
look at Madame Récamier, unless it were that of being looked at 
by her, 
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In 1798, her husband purchased the hdtel formerly inhabited 
by Necker in the Rue du Mont-Blanc (now Chaussée d’Antin), and 
attracted thither all the wealth and fashion of Paris by a series of 
brilliant entertainments, at one of which Madame Vigée le Brun 
in her ‘Recollections’ mentions having been present. There 
Madame Récamier first met Madame de Staél; their acquaintance 
gradually ripened into intimacy; and so partial were they to each 
other’s society, that, as Madame Hamelin laughingly observed, the 
safest way to insure the presence of either was to invite both. It 
was, we believe, at a dinner party at her house that a young man, 
delighted at finding himself seated at table with Madame de 
Staél on his right hand, and Madame Récamier on his left, com- 
plimented them ambiguously by thanking his hostess for placing 
him between wit and beauty; upon which the Swedish ambassa- 
dress coolly retorted that this was the first time in her life she had 
ever been called beautiful. 

In 1799, when Lucien Bonaparte was Minister of the Interior, 
Madame Récamier was invited to a grand banquet given by him 
in honour of the First Consul, who, as is well known, was by no 
means insensible to the charm of a pretty woman. ‘ Why did you 
not sit next me at table?’ he asked her in the course of the 
evening. She replied that she could not take such a liberty with- 
out having been authorised to do so. ‘You did wrong,’ said 
Napoleon ; ‘ the place was intended for you, and you ought to have 
known it.’ This seems to have been almost their last meeting, 
for although Lucien, whom she personally disliked, occasionally 
visited her, a circumstance soon after occurred which rendered any 
further communication between her and the First Consul im- 
possible. Her father, who had been appointed to the office of 
postmaster-general, was suddenly removed from his post in 1802, 
on the charge of having allowed certain parties implicated in a 
royalist conspiracy to address their letters to his house; the 
matter was strictly investigated by the government, and sufficient 
proof, if not of his absolute culpability, at least of tacit connivance, 
was established to. warrant his dismissal and subsequent imprison- 
ment, Bernadotte, at Madame Récamier’s earnest solicitation, en- 
deavoured to intercede in his favour, but in vain; and although 
eventually released from confinement, M. Bernard’s administrative 
career was virtually closed. Meanwhile, the circle of his daughter's 
acquaintance counted agreeable additions in the persons of Laharpe, 
Mathieu de Montmorency, and the Duc de Laval, the two latter of 
whom remained her attached friends through life; she was still 
the admired of all admirers, and although, in consequence of her 
father’s misfortune, the festivities of the Rue du Mont-Blanc 
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suffered a temporary interruption, she continued to receive her 
intimates as usual. M. de Tocqueville alludes as follows to her 
exquisite tact as mattresse de maison, a passage quoted by Mr. 
Hayward in his Essays: ‘The talent, labour, and skill which she 
wasted on her salon would have gained and governed an empire. 
She was virtuous, if it be virtuous to persuade everyone. of a 
dozen men that you wish to favour him, though some circumstance 
always occurs to prevent your doing so. Every friend thought 
himself preferred.’ 

The concluding statement is hardly borne out by facts, for it is 
certain that, however inclined she may have been to court admira- 
tion, she never for a moment forgot her position, nor, even at the 
zenith of her celebrity, was the slightest breath of scandal ever 
associated with her name. Kotzebue, who saw her frequently 
during his stay in Paris about this time, corroborates this in an 
anecdote related in his ‘ Reminiscences.’ ‘ Happening one day to 
go with her into a print-shop where she was personally unknown, 
the dealer showed us, among other novelties that had lately 
appeared, a caricature of herself. She took it up, and after care- 
fully examining it, laid it on the counter, saying, “ This person is 

. probably a woman of doubtful reputation.” “On the contrary, 
madame,” replied the print-seller, “ very few ladies in Paris enjoy 
so gooda one.”’ The future victim of Sand is enthusiastic in her 
praise. ‘On my arrival in France,’ he says, ‘I had a certain pre- 
judice against her ; misled by the calumnies published respecting 
her in Germany, I imagined her to be a coquette whose head 
was turned by flattery, and wished simply to see, but not to know 
her. An opportunity of satisfying my curiosity was soon afforded 
me, for while at the opera one evening, a gentleman sitting near 
me pointed toa lady who had just entered a box opposite to us, and 
informed me that it was Madame Récamier. She was dressed in 
white, without a single ornament ; and her modest appearance so 
pleased me that I gladly accepted the offer of an introduction to 
her. She received me most affably, and for several weeks I was 
constantly in her company, and had ample leisure to discover that 
the reports I had previously heard concerning her were totally un- 
founded. In the midst of Parisian dissipation, although married 
to a man old enough to be her father, she conducted herself with 
the strictest propriety, and was as universally respected as she was 
admired ; having no children, she adopted those left to her charge 
by one of her nearest relatives, and brought them up as tenderly 
and carefully as if they had been her own.’ 

In 1803, Madame de Staél having been ordered by Napoleon 
to leave Paris, Madame de Récamier placed at her disposal her 
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country house at St. Brice, an act of courage highly resented by 
the Emperor, and ultimately causing her own disgrace; during 
the peace of Amiens she visited London,' where, besides being a 
frequent guest at Carlton House, she enjoyed the society and 
friendship of the leading notabilities of the period, including 
Charles Fox, and Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire. Three years 
later her husband, whose fortune had been irretrievably damaged by 
financial speculations, became a bankrupt, the hétel in the Rue du 
Mont Blanc, together with his other valuable possessions, was sold, 
and Madame Récamier found herself suddenly reduced to a state 
of comparative poverty. At this juncture Madame de Staél, hear- 
ing of her friend’s embarrassed position, invited her to Coppet, 
where the Prince Augustus of Prussia, Schlegel, and Benjamin 
Constant were at that time staying, and organised in her honour a 
series of private theatricals, Aricie in ‘ Phédre’ being one of the 
parts assigned to the charming visitor, who by all accounts, owing 
to her excessive timidity, did not materially add to the effect of the 
performance. 

In 1811, after the seizure by order of Napoleon of 10,000 
copies of Madame de Staél’s ‘ Allemagne,’ Madame Récamier, in 
defiance of a warning privately conveyed to her from the Tuileries, 
again returned to Coppet, and a sentence of exile from Paris was 
consequently pronounced against her. We next find her at 
Chalons, and subsequently at Lyons, where she became acquainted 
with Ballanche, one of her most sincerely attached friends in after 
‘days; and an episode of the first interview between them has 
been recorded es follows: ‘ As soon as Ballanche, who was then 
residing at Lyons, heard of her arrival, he hastened, bashful as he 
was, to her hotel, and was received by her with such cordiality 
that he entirely forgot his habitual nervousness, and began to 
discourse as freely and eloquently as if he had known her all his 
life. While he was speaking, he observed her turn pale, and on 
asking the reason, she frankly admitted that the odour of his shoes 
(which had been newly blacked for the occasion) was insupportable 
to her. Without saying another word he quietly withdrew, left 
his shoes outside the door, re-entered the room as if nothing had 
happened, and, to Madame Récamier’s great astonishment, resumed 
the conversation exactly where he had left it.’ 

In 1813, she visited Rome and Naples, prolonging her sojourn 
in the latter city by the express desire of Madame Murat, and in 


1 In the course of her stay she sat to Cosway for her portrait, perhaps the most 
faithful resemblance existing of her, not even excepting the fine picture by Gérard in 


the gallery of the Louvre. David had previously sketched her face, but left it un- 
finished, 
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1814 returned to Paris, after an exile of nearly three years. The 
death of Madame de Staél in 1816, and the departure from 
France of her scarcely less intimate friend, Madame de Kriidner, 
the talented author of ‘ Valérie,’ affected her deeply; and feeling 
a growing disinclination to mix henceforward in general society, 
she conceived the idea of establishing herself in some quiet 
locality, the privilege of admission to which should be exclusively 
confined to those who, either from long-standing friendship or on 
account of their own personal merits, had a peculiar claim to her 
sympathy. No better place could have been selected for the 
purpose than the Abbaye-au-Bois in the Rue de Sévres, a vast 
building formerly a convent, but since the revolution converted 
into a species of caravansary, the apartments in which were let to 
different tenants, one of these being the Duchesse d’Abrantis 
(Madame Junot), who there composed her Memoirs. Thither she 
definitively retired in 1819, and from that period until her death 
rarely quitted it except during the years 1823 and 1824, when 
she visited ltaly for the second time, profiting by her stay in Rome 
to become acquainted with the painters Guérin and Léopold 
Robert, and renewing her intimacy with Hortense Beauharnais, 
-Duchesse de St. Leu. 

She had not been long installed in the Abbaye-au-Bois before 
the prestige of her name had gathered round her the most distin- 
guished celebrities of the period; the circle of her habitués, at 
first restricted to some half-a-dozen especial favourites, gradually 
included the recognised leaders of literature and art, forming an 
assemblage of talent scarcely equalled by the most brilliant salon 
of the preceding century; among these were Chateaubriand, her 
dearest and most valued friend,' Benjamin Constant, Ballanche, 
Ampére, Prosper de Barante, Humboldt, Villemain, Eugéne 
Delacroix, and Augustin Thierry ; the fair sex being attractively 
represented by Delphine Gay, our own Maria Edgeworth, and 
Miss Berry. There the political and social questions of the day 
were discussed, literary and dramatic novelties criticised, and the 
latest bons mots of M. de Talleyrand circulated ; each new-comer 
contributed his quota of information or amusement to the common 
stock, varying the conversation by the introduction of every ima- 
ginable topic, from the state of Europe to the toilette of Mdlle. 
Mars. Now and then, the hostess herself would relate some anec- 
dote connected with her youth, one of which, referring to Joseph 
Buonaparte after his accession to the throne of Naples, has 


1 «When he deigned to talk,’ says Madame Ancelot in her ‘Salons de Paris,’ 
‘ everybody was bound to listen, and no one was allowed to talk a moment longer than 
seemed agreeable to the idol.’ 
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fortunately been preserved. ‘I was standing one day,’ said Madame 
Récamier, ‘at the door of the Spanish ambassador's hétel, con- 
versing with the King and M. Beffroy de Reigny, or, if you prefer 
it, “le cousin Jacques;” the royal carriage was in waiting, and 
the Prince, who was always very gallant, had just taken leave of 
me, when I heard a gruff voice muttering something close to my 
ear. I turned round, and beheld a grenadier, a thorough “ vieux 
de la vieille,” who had posted himself by the footway as a sort of 
amateur sentinel. Citizen,” he blurted out, addressing King 
Joseph, “ thy equipage is ready;” then, changing his tone after a 
moment’s reflection, he added, “whenever it may please your 
Majesty to step in! ”’ 

The death of her husband in 1830 occasioned no material 
alteration in Madame Récamier’s mode of life; she still held her 
little court in the Abbaye-au-Bois, the fresh additions to her circle 
comprising such rising celebrities as Victor Hugo, Alfred de Vigny, 
Mérimée, and Mdlle. Rachel. Up to 1848, her nightly receptions 
continued without interruption ; but the demise of Chateaubriand 
in that year,' followed shortly after by that of Ballanche, added 
to the consciousness of failing} strength and impaired eyesight, 
rendered her wholly incapable of exertion, and she lingered on, 
growing weaker and weaker, until 1849, when she was suddenly 
seized with an attack of cholera, and expired on the eleventh of 
May, in her seventy-second year. 

Ten years later, her ‘ Recollections and Correspondence’ were 
published in two volumes by her niece, Madame Lenormant ; the 
title, however, of the work is in some respects a misnomer, its 
contents including a vast number of letters addressed to her by 
Chateaubriand, Ballanche, the brothers Montmorency, etc., but 
scarcely anything beyond a few brief and unimportant notes of 
Madame Récamier herself. 

— CHARLES HERVEY. 
1 When she became a widow, he had earnestly solicited her to marry him; but 


she dissuaded him from the project by saying en vraie Parisienne: ‘If I did, where 
would you pass your evenings?’ 
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Calculating Bops. 


BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


In one of the essays of my ‘Science Byways’ I considered, in a 
paper ‘On some Strange Mental Feats, the marvellous achieve- 
ments of Zerah Colburn, one of the most remarkable of the so- 
called ‘ caleulating boys.’ I advanced a theory in explanation of 
his feats which was in some degree based on experience of my own. 
I have since found reason to believe that the theory, if correct in 
his case, is certainly not generally applicable to cases of rapid 
mental calculation. I now propose to consider, in relation to that 
theory and also independently, the remarkable feats of calculation 
achieved by the late Mr. George Bidder in his boyhood. It may 
be remembered that, in my former paper, I had specially in view 
the possibility of ascertaining from the discussion of such achieve- 
ments the laws of cerebral action, and especially of cerebral 
capabilities. It is with reference to this possibility that I wish 
now to examine some of the evidence afforded by the feats of 
Colburn, Bidder, and other ‘ calculating boys.’ 

And first, let me show reason for still retaining faith in the 
theory which I advanced in 1875 respecting Colburn’s calculating 
powers. In so doing, a difference between his feats and Bidder’s 
will be indicated which appears to me important. 

So far as the long and elaborate processes of computation are 
concerned, which Colburn achieved so rapidly and correctly, there 
may be no special reason for adopting any other explanation in his 
case than we are forced, as will presently appear, to adopt in 
Bidder’s case. Thus, Colburn multiplied 8 into itself fifteen times, 
and the result, consisting of fifteen digits, was right in every 
figure. But Bidder could multiply a number of fifteen digits into 
another number of fifteen digits with perfect correctness and 
amazing rapidity, and we know that he employed a process 
familiar to arithmeticians. Again, Colburn extracted the cube 
voot of 268,336,125 before the number could be written down; 
and this feat was one which had seemed to me beyond the power 
of any computer employing the ordinary methods, or any modifica- 
tion of those methods. Yet I am inclined now to believe that 
Bidder would have obtained the result as quickly, simply through 
the marvellous rapidity with which he applied ordinary processes. 

Where, however, we seem compelled in Colburn’s case to 
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recognise the employment of a method entirely different from 
those given in the books, is in cases resembling the following :— 
He was asked to name two numbers which, multiplied together, 
would give the number 247,483, and he immediately named 941 
and 263, which are the only two numbers satisfying the condition. 
The same problem being set with respect to the number 171,395, 
he named the following pairs of numbers: 5 and 34,279, 7 and 
24,485, 59 and 2,905, 83 and 2,065, 35 and 4,897, 295 and 581, 
and lastly, 413 and 415. Still more marvellous was the next feat. 
He was asked to name a number which will divide 34,083 without 
remainder, and he immediately replied that there is no such 
number; ‘in other words, he recognised this number as what is 
called a prvme, or a number only divisible by itself and unity, as 
readily and quickly as most people would recognise 17, 19, or 23, 
as such a number, and a great deal more quickly than probably 
nine persons out of ten would recognise 53 or 59 as such.’ The 
last feat of this special kind was the most remarkable of all, but 
the length of time required for its accomplishment, even by this 
wonderful calculating boy, was such that the evidence does not 
appear altogether so striking as that afforded by the last case, 
which I must confess seems to me utterly inexplicable, save on the 
theory presently to be re-enunciated. Fermat had been led to the 
conclusion that the number 4,294,967,297, which exceeds by unity 
the number 2 multiplied fifteen times into itself, has no divisors. 
But the celebrated mathematician Euler, after much labour, suc- 
ceeded in showing that the number is divisible by 641. The 
number was submitted to Zerah Colburn, who was, of course, not 
told of the result of Euler’s researches into the problem, and after 
the lapse of some weeks the boy discovered the one divisor which 
Euler had only found with much greater labour. 

My theory respecting achievements of this special kind—that 
is, cases in which a calculator rapidly finds the exact divisors of 
large numbers, if such divisors exist, or ascertains the non-exist- 
ence of any exact divisor of such numbers—was based on the known 
fact that all good calculators have the power of picturing numbers 
not as represented by such and such digits, but as composed of so 
many ‘ things.’ Having once this power in no inconsiderable de- 
gree myself, and knowing that, when I had it, I frequently used it 
in the special manner in question, I was led to believe that 
Colburn and other calculating boys would employ it in that 
manner, only with much greater rapidity, dexterity, and correct- 
ness. Let us suppose that the number 37 is thought of, taking it 
for convenience of illustration as a representative of some much 
larger number, whose real nature (as to divisibility by other num- 
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bers) is not known. Requiring to know whether 37 is a prime 
number or not I would not, (in the time to which I now carry back 
my thoughts) divide the number successively by 2, 3, &c., but 
would see the number passing through the forms here indicated. 


These various arrays would all be formed from the following 
mental presentation of the number 37 : 


which, it will be observed, is derived directly from the number as 
presented in the common notation. Thus 37 means three tens 
and seven units, and the grouping above (numbered 6, but really 
the first pictured grouping) shows three rows of ten dots and one 
row of seven. It is easily seen that groupings 2 and 3 are in a 
moment formed from 6. Grouping 2 is formed from 6 by 
imagining the lowest row of seven dots set into the form 


and run over to the right of the three rows of ten dots. Group- 
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ing 3 is formed from 6, by imagining the little square of nine dots 
on the right set into the form 


which is done at once by supposing the vertical row of three dots 
on the right of 6, placed as a horizontal row in the corner under 
the two neighbouring vertical rows of three each; that is, by 
changing the three right hand rows from 
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The changes from 2 on the one hand to 1, and from 3 on the 
other to 4 and 5, are similarly effected. If the reader will make 
the actual calculation (using the word calculation in its real 
sense as meaning pebbling), taking 37 pebbles, dice, or other 
objects, and marshalling them first as in 6, and then as in 2 and 1, 
back again to 6, and then as 3, 4, and 5, he will see how easy the 
transformations are. But if they are easy when actual objects 
are shifted about, they are much easier, at least to anyone who 
can picture groups of objects (dots, or the like) at will, when the 
mind makes all the transformations. After a little practice the 
changes above figured for such a number as 37 would be made in 
a moment, and the changes for a number of several hundreds in 
half a minute or so—this in the case of a mind not possessing 
exceptional power in this way. But as a Morphy or a Blackburne 
can play twenty games of chess blindfold, recognising in each, 
with amazing rapidity, a number of lines of play on both sides for 
nine or ten moves in advance—which seems even to an ordinary 
blindfold player scarcely explicable, and to an ordinary chess- 
player almost miraculous—so a Colburn or a Bidder would be able 
to apply the marshalling system above illustrated as rapidly to a 
number of many millions or billions, as I, when a boy, could apply 
it to a number of several hundreds. Accordingly I was led to 
recognise in this marshalling method the explanation of Colburn’s 
wonderful achievements in finding divisors for numbers, or recog- 
nising quickly when a number has no divisors. 

For it will be seen that the groupings 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, above, 
at once show that 37 has no divisors but itself and unity. (Of 
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course we know in this case that 37 cannot be divided ; and even 
in the case of much larger numbers we may know, without the 
trouble of trying the division, or marshalling the pictured number, 
that such numbers as 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 15, and others, will 
not divide a number—for instance, if it is an odd number no even 
number will divide it, and if it does not end witha 5 ora 0 no 
number ending in 5 will divide it. But, as already explained, the 
number 37 is to be regarded only as selected for the purpose of 
conveniently illustrating the marshalling method. A larger num- 
ber would have required several pages of unsightly groups of dots.) 
From grouping 1 we see that division by the number 2 will leave 
one as a remainder, for a dot remains alone on the right. From 
grouping 2 we see in like manner that one will be left as a 
remainder after division by 3, for the group shows twelve columns 
of three each, and one over. So grouping 3 shows nine columns 
of four dots, and one over; grouping 4 shows seven columns of 
five each, and two over; and lastly, grouping 5 shows six columns 
of six each, and one over. We need not go on, because it is 
manifest from grouping 5 that if we took columns of any greater 
number than six each we should have fewer than six rows of them, 
* and we have already learned that no number less than six is an 
exact divisor. The marshalling of our number, then, has shown 
that it is a prime. 

In like manner, if a number has divisors, this method at once 
shows what they are. Thus, suppose the number had been 36, 
then we should have obtained groupings 1, 2, 3, and 5, without 
the odd man over, while the grouping 4 would have shown only 
one over instead of two. Thus we should have learned that 36 
is divisible by 2, 3, 4, and 6 without remainder, and by 5 with 
remainder one. 

So this method shows at once whether a number is an exact 
square, and if so what its square root is. Thus, if the number had 
been 36, the marshalling method would give (after perhaps group- 
ings 3 and 4 had been tried) the grouping 5, without the odd man 
over, and we see that this grouping is a perfect square with six 
dots on each side. Thus we learn that 36 is a square number, its 
square root being 6. 

For determining whether a number is a perfect cube, the plan 
which would probably be used by one possessing in a marked 
degree the marshalling power would be that of grouping his dots 
into sets having not only length and breadth, as in the groupings 
above, but height or thickness also. But one less skilful in pic- 
turing groupings would simply marshal the number into sets of 
equal squares, until either he found one set in which there were as 
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many squares as there were dots in the side of each set, or else 
perceived that no such arrangement was possible. Thus if the 
number were 27 he would come, by the marshalling method, on this 
arrangement— 


three squares, each three in the side, showing that the number is 
thrice three times three, or is the cube of three. If the number 
had been 28, say, so that it had come to be grouped mentally, 
thus, 

eocoe . e000 eee 


it would be seen at once that the number is not a perfect cube ; 
for clearly if we try squares fewer in the side we shall have too 
many, and if we try squares more in the side we shall have too 
few. We could have a row of seven squares of four each (two in 
the side) with none over; but that is not what we want. And 
with larger numbers the result would be equally decisive ; so soon 
as we had a set of squares nearly equal in number to the number 
of dots in the side of each, with or without any over, we should be 
certain the number was not a perfect cube; for of squares one 
more in the side there would be too many, and of squares one less 
in the side too few. Thus take the number 421. Weshould pre- 
sently get, on marshalling, eight squares, each seven in the side, 
and 29 over, which would not make such a square; but we should 
only have six complete squares of eight in the side, and we should 
have eleven complete squares of six in the side. 

I do not know which of the two plans described in the 
preceding paragraph a skilful mental-marshallist would adopt. 
In my own mental marshalling I never had occasion to seek for 
the cube roots of numbers. I should say, however, that most 
probably the second would be the method adopted. For while as 
yet the computer had had little practice this would be the only 
available method ; and after he had once fallen into the way of it 
he would not be likely, I should say, to take up the other. 

So much respecting the theory I adopted in explanation of 
Colburn’s remarkable readiness in finding divisors, detecting 
primes, and so forth. It still seems to me probable that he 
largely made use of this method of marshalling, the power of 
which few would conceive who had not tried it—though, of course, 
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it only has value for those who possess the power of picturing 
arrays of objects in great number, and of readily marshalling such 
arrays in fresh order. Yet it is certain that many calculators 
proceed on an entirely different plan. For instance, in 1875 I 
had the pleasure of a long conversation with Professor Safford (of 
Boston, Mass.), whose skill, when young, in mental calculation had 
been remarkable. He told me, with regard to the determination 
of the divisors of large numbers, that he seemed to possess the 
power of recognising in a few moments what numbers were likely 
to divide any given large number, and then of testing the matter 
in the usual way, by actual division, but with great rapidity. He 
said that to this day he found pleasure in taking large numbers to 
pieces, as it were, by dividing them into factors; or else, where no 
such division was possible, in satisfying himself on that point. He 
had also come to know the properties of many large numbers in 
this way, remembering always the divisors of any number he had 
examined, or its character as a prime if it had proved to be so. 

What we know' about the late Mr. Bidder, who was in some 
respects the most remarkable of all the calculating boys, leaves no 
room to doubt that his processes of mental arithmetic were com- 
‘monly only modifications of the usual processes,—not altogether 
unlike them, as the theory I formerly advanced would have 
implied. 

The facts now to be related came out in a very interesting 
correspondence which recently appeared in the pages of the 
‘Spectator.’ The correspondence was suggested by certain re- 
marks respecting the late Mr. G. P. Bidder in a well-written 
article on Calculating Boys, which seemed to imply that Bidder in 
after-life showed no marked abilities. ‘He had the good sense,’ 
says the writer in the ‘Spectator,’ ‘ after delighting the “ ground- 
lings” by performing marvellous arithmetical feats, to study care- 
fully a profession. He became a civil engineer of some eminence, 
enjoyed the confidence and esteem of Robert Stephenson, was 
once President of the Institute of Civil Engineers, and drew up 
some tables which are of use to his professional brethren.’ The 
writer in the ‘Spectator’ went on to discuss the powers shown by 
Colburn, Bidder, and others, referred to Colburn as admittedly a 
mediocrity, and then said, ‘The only exception to the rule that 
juvenile calculators prove mediocrities which occurs to us is 
Whately, who had undoubtedly for a short time an extraordinary 
aptitude for figures, akin to that of Bidder and Colburn, and who, 
if he had been unfortunate enough to have had a father as vain 
and silly as Colburn’s was, might have been exhibited to admiring 
crowds, Maior-General Robertson sent extracts from letters by 
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Professor Elliot and Mr. G. Bidder, eldest son of the late Mr. G. 
P. Bidder, in which it was clearly shown that Mr. Bidder the elder 
showed marked abilities through life, and possessed a remarkable 
capacity for taking broad and accurate views of all questions in 
which he was engaged. On this point (which lies somewhat out- 
side my subject) I need not say more than that the writer in the 
‘ Spectator,’ with a frankness which more than atoned for his error, 
admitted that he had been mistaken. What now concerns us is 
the evidence adduced respecting Bidder’s calculating powers. 

In the first place, it had been noticed in the original article, 
quite correctly, that there was a distinction between Bidder’s 
powers and Colburn’s. It is important to notice this. It confirms 
my view that they adopted different methods. ‘Bidder, as 
Colburn admits,’ says the ‘ Spectator,’ after describing some of 
Colburn’s feats, ‘was even more remarkable in some ways; he 
could not extract roots or find factors’ (the special class of feats 
which suggested my theory) ‘with so much ease and rapidity as 
Colburn, but he was more at home in abstruse calculations.’ 

Next let us consider the way in which Bidder’s calculating powers 
were developed from his childhood, one may almost say his baby- 
hood, onwards to a certain point when the study of other matters 
prevented their further development and caused them gradually 
to diminish. 

We read that at three years of age, ‘ Bidder answered wonderful 
questions about the nails in a horse’s four shoes ;’ but the earliest 
feat of which I have been able to find exact evidence belongs to 
his ninth year. When only eight years old, and entirely ignorant 
of the theory of ciphering, he answered almost instantly and quite 
correctly, when asked how many farthings there are in 868,424,1211. 

A correspondent X. in the ‘ Spectator,’ referring to a somewhat 
earlier part of Bidder’s career as a youthful calculator, says, ‘ In 
the autumn of the year 1814, I was reading with a private tutor, 
the Curate of Wellington, Somersetshire, when a Mr. Bidder called 
upon him to exhibit the calculating power of his little boy, then 
about eight years old, who could neither read nor write. On this 
occasion, he displayed great facility in the mental handling of 
numbers, multiplying readily and correctly two figures by two, 
but failing in attempting numbers of three figures. My tutor, 
a;Cambridge man, Fellow of his College, strongly recommended 
the father not to carry his son about the country, but to have him 
properly trained at school. This advice was not taken, for about 
two years after he was brought by his father to Cambridge, and 
his faculty of mental calculation tested by several able mathe- 
matical men. I was present at the examination, and began it 
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with a sum in simple addition, two rows, with twelve figures in 
each row. The boy gave the correct answer immediately. Various 
questions then, of considerable difficulty, involving large numbers, 
were proposed to him, all of which he answered promptly and 
accurately. These must have occupied more than an hour. There 
was then a pause. To test his memory, I then said to him, “ Do 
you remember the sum in addition I gave you?” To my great 
surprise, he repeated the twenty-four figures with only one or two 
mistakes.’! It is evident, therefore, that in the course of two years 
his powers of memory and calculation must have been gradually 
developed. 

Bidder was unable at this time to explain the process by which 
he worked out long and intricate sums. He did not appear 
burdened by his mental calculations. ‘As soon as a question was 
answered,’ says X., ‘he amused himself with whipping a top 
round the room, and when the examination was over, he said to 
us, ** You have been trying to puzzle me, I will try to puzzle you. 
A man found thirteen cats in his garden. He got out his gun, fired 
at them, and killed seven. How many were left?” “Six,” was 
the answer. “Wrong,” he said, “none were left. The rest ran 
away.” I mention this to show that he was a cheerful and playful 
boy when he was about ten years old, and that his brain was not 
overtaxed.’ It would be curious to inquire whether Bidder was 
really the inventor of the now time-honoured joke with which he 
puzzled his examiners. If it had been as well known in 1816 as 
now, he would hardly have asked a roomful of persons, even 
though they were college fellows, a question which some one or 
other of them would have been sure to have heard before. If he 
really invented the puzzle, it was clever in so young a lad. 

The next evidence is more precise. It is given in a letter 
from Mr. C. 8. Osmond, and is derived from an old pamphlet of 
thirty-four pages, published about the year 1820. From this we 
learn that when Bidder was ten years old, he answered in two 
minutes the following question: What is the interest of 4,444/. 
for 4,444 days at 44 per cent. per annum? The answer is, 
2,4341. 16s. 54d. A few months later, when he was not yet 


! This feat is remarkable, because the power of picturing numbers distinctly before 
the mental eye, and dealing with them as readily as though pen and paper were used, 
is not necessarily accompanied by the power of retaining such numbers after they are 
done with; on the contrary, it must be an advantage to the mental calculator to be 
able to forget all merely accidental groups of numbers, though of course it is equally 
an advantage to him to be able to retain all numbers which he may have to use again. 
I have very little doubt myself that the power of selecting things to be forgotten and 
things to be remembered is a most useful mental faculty; and that those minds work 
best in the long run which can completely throw off all recollection of useless matters. 
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eleven years old, he was asked, How long would a cistern 1 mile 
cube be filling if receiving from a river 120 gallons per minute 
without intermission? In two minutes he gave the correct 
answer: 14,300 years, 285 days, 12 hours, 46 minutes. A year 
later, he divided correctly, in less than a minute, 468,592,413,563 
by 9,076. I have tried how long this takes me with pen and 
paper; and, after getting an incorrect result in one and a quarter 
minute, went through the sum again, with correct result, 
(51,629,838 and 5875 over) in about the same time. 

At twelve years of age he answered in less than a minute the 
question, If a distance of 9? inches is passed over in a second of 
time, how many inches will be passed over in 365 days, 5 hours, 
48 minutes, 55 seconds? Much more surprising, however, was 
his success when thirteen years old, in dealing with the question, 
What is the cube root of 897,339,273,974,002,153? He obtained 
the answer in 2} minutes, viz. 964,537. I do not believe one 
arithmetician in a thousand would get out this answer correctly, 
at a first trial, in less than a quarter of an hour. But I confess 
I have not tried the experiment, feeling, indeed, perfectly satisfied 
that I should not get the answer correctly in half a dozen trials. 

No date is given to the following case:—‘The question was 
put by Sir William Herschel, at Slough, near Windsor, to Master 
Bidder, and answered in one minute: Light travels from the sun 
to the earth in 8 minutes, and the sun being 98,000,000 of miles 
off’ (of course this is quite wrong, but sixty years ago it was near 
enough to the accepted value), ‘ if light would take six years and 
four months travelling at the same rate from the nearest fixed 
star, how far is that star from the earth, reckoning 365 days and 
6 hours to each year, and 28 days to each month?’ The correct 
answer was quickly given to this pleasing question, viz., 
40,633,740,000,000 miles. 

On one occasion, we learn, the proposer of a question was not 
satisfied with Bidder’s answer. The boy said the answer was 
correct, and requested the proposer to work his sum over again. 
During the operation Bidder said he felt certain he was right, for 
he had worked the question in another way; and before the 
proposer found that he was wrong and Bidder right, the boy told 
the company that he had calculated the question by a third 
method. 

The pamphlet gives the following extract from a London 
paper, which, if really based on facts, proves conclusively that 
Bidder was a more skilful computer than Zerah Colburn :—‘ A 
few days since, a meeting took place between the Devonshire 
youth, George Bidder, and the American youth, Zerah Colburne ’ 
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(sic), ‘before a party of gentlemen, to ascertain their calculating 
comprehensions. The Devonshire boy having answered a variety 
of questions in a satisfactory way, a gentleman proposed one to 
Zerah Colburne, viz., If the globe is 24,912 miles in circumference, 
and a balloon travels 3,878 feet in a minute, how long would it 
be in travelling round the world? After “nine minutes’” con- 
sideration, he felt himself incompetent to give the answer. The 
same question being given to the Devonshire boy, the answer he 
returned in two minutes—viz. 23 days, 13 hours, 18 minutes— 
was received with marks of great applause. Many other questions 
were proposed to the American boy, all of which he refused 
answering, while young Bidder replied readily to all. A hand- 
some subscription was collected for the Devonshire youth.’ This 
account seems to me to accord very ill with what is known about 
Colburn’s skill in mental computation. That Bidder could deal 
more readily with very large numbers was admitted by Colburn. 
But the problem which Colburn is said to have failed in solving 
during nine minutes is far easier than some which he is known 
to have solved in a much shorter time. It should be noted that 
Colburn was nearly two years older than Bidder. 

‘And now let us consider what we know respecting Bidder’s 
method of computation. On this point, fortunately, the evidence 
is far clearer than in Colburn’s case. Colburn, when asked how 
he obtained his results, would give very unsatisfactory answers— 
in one case blurting out the rude remark, ‘God put these things 
into my head; I cannot put them into yours.’ Bidder, on the 
other hand, was ready and able to explain how he worked out his 
results. 

The first point we learn respecting his method seems to accord 
with the theory advanced by myself in 1875, but it will presently 
be seen that in Bidder’s case that theory cannot possibly be main- 
tained. ‘From his earliest years,’ we are told by his eldest son, 
‘he appears to have trained himself to deal with actual objects, 
instead of figures, at first by using pebbles or nuts to work out 
his sums. In my opinion,’ proceeds Mr. G. Bidder, ‘he had an 
immense power of realising the actual number.’ However, in 
multiplying he made use of the ordinary arithmetical process 
called cross multiplication, by which the product of two numbers 
is obtained, figure by figure, in a single line. ‘He was aided, I 
think,’ says his son, ‘by two things: first, a powerful memory of 
a peculiar cast, in which figures seemed to stereotype themselves 
without an effort; and secondly, by an almost inconceivable 
rapidity of operation. I speak with some confidence as to the 
former of these faculties, as I possess it to a considerable extent 
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myself (though not to compare with my father). Professor Elliot 
says he, meaning Mr. G. P. Bidder, ‘saw mental pictures of 
figures and geometrical diagrams. I always do. If I perform 
a sum mentally, it always proceeds in a visible form in my mind ; 
indeed, I can conceive no other way possible of doing mental 
arithmetic.’ This, by the way, is a rather strange remark from 
one possessing so remarkable a power of conception as the younger 
Bidder. Assuredly another way of working sums in mental 
arithmetic is common enough; and even if it had not been, it 
might easily have been conceived. Many, probably most persons, 
in working sums mentally, retain in their memory the sound of 
each number involved, not an image of the number in a visible 
form. Thus, suppose the two numbers 47 and 23 are to be multi- 
plied in the mind. The process will run, with most ordinary 
calculators, in a verbal manner : thus, three times seven, twenty-one, 
three times four, twelve and two fourteen—one four one. (These 
digits being repeated mentally as if emphasised, and the mental 
record of the sound retained to be presently used when the next 
line is obtained.) Again: twice seven, fourteen, twice four, eight 
and one nine—vnine four. Then the addition mentally thus, one, 
four and four eight, nine and one ten—one, nought, eight, one, 
the digits of the required product. I happen to know that this 
is the way in which most persons would work a sum of this kind 
mentally, retaining each necessary digit by emphasising, so to 
speak, the mental utterance of the digit’s name. Of course the 
process is altogether inferior to the visual process, so to call that 
in which mental pictures are formed of the digits representing a 
number. But not one person in ten has the power of forming 
such pictures. 

Of course, one who, like Bidder, could picture at will any 
number, or set of numbers, and carry on arithmetical processes 
with such numbers as freely as though writing on paper, would 
have a great advantage over a computer using ink and paper. He 
would be saved, to begin with, all inconvenience from the quality 
of writing materials, necessity of taking fresh ink, and so forth. 
The figures would start into existence at once as obtained, instead 
of requiring a certain time, though short, for writing down. They 
would also always arrange themselves correctly. But this would 
be far from being all. Indeed, these advantages are the least of 
those which mental arithmeticians using the visual method possess 
over the calculator with pen and paper. The same power of pic- 
turing numbers which enables the mental worker to proceed in the 
confident assurance that every line of a long process of calculation 
will remain clearly in his mental vision to the end of that process, 
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enables him to retain a number of results by which all ordinary 
processes of calculation can be greatly shortened. He may forget 
in a day or two the details of any given process of calculation, 
because he not only makes no effort to retain such details, but 
purposely hastens to forget them. He would, however, be careful 
to remember any results which might be of use to him in other 
calculations. The multiplication table, for instance, which with 
most persons ranges only to the product 12 times 12, and even 
then is not retained pictorially in the mind, with Bidder ranged 
probably to 1000 times a 1000, or even farther. This may seem 
utterly incredible to those unfamiliar with the wonderful tenacity 
and range of memory possessed by such men as Bidder the arith- 
metician, Morphy the chess-player, Macaulay the historian, and 
others, each in their own speciai line. There is a case in print 
showing that a much less expert arithmetician than Bidder pos- 
sessed a much more complete array of remembered numbers than 
he did—the case, namely, of Alexander Gwin, a native of Derry, 
one of the boys employed for calculation in the Ordnance Survey 
of Ireland, who at the age of eight years knew the logarithms of 
all numbers from 1 to 1000. He could repeat them either in 
* regular order or otherwise. Now, every one of these logarithms 
(supposing Gwin learned them from tables of the usual form) con- 
tains seven digits, and there is no connection between these sets 
of digits by which the memory can be in any way aided. If young 
Gwin at eight years old could remember all these numbers, we 
may well believe that Bidder, who probably possessed an even 
more powerful memory, retained a far larger array of such 
numbers. 

Thus we can partly understand the marvellous rapidity with 
which Bidder effected his computations. Professor Elliot says on 
this point that the extent to which Bidder’s arithmetical power 
was carried was to him ‘ incomprehensible, as difficult to believe 
as a miracle. You might read over to him fifteen figures, and 
another line of the same number, and without seeing or writing 
down a single figure he would multiply the one by the other, and 
give the result correctly. The rapidity of his calculations was 
equally wonderful. Giving his evidence before a parliamentary 
committee rather quickly and decidedly with regard to a point of 
some intricacy, the counsel on the other side interrupted him 
rather testily by saying, “ You might as well profess to tell us 
how many gallons of water flow through Westminster Bridge in an 
hour.” “I can tell you that, too,” was the reply, giving the 
number instantaneously.’ This, however, be it remembered, 
proved rather how retentive Bidder’s memory was than how 
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rapidly he could compute. For either he knew or did not know 
the precise breadth, depth, and rapidity of the Thames at West- 
minster Bridge. If he did not know, he could not have made the 
computation. If he did know, it could only have been because he 
had had special occasion to inquire, and we cannot readily imagine 
that any occasion can have existed which would have required 
the very calculation which Professor Elliot supposes Bidder to have 
made on the spur of the moment. 

Professor Elliot proceeds to remark on the power of Bidder in 
retaining vivid impressions of numbers, diagrams, Kc. ‘If he saw 
or heard a number, it seemed to remain permanently photographed 
on his brain. In like manner, he could study a complicated dia- 
gram without seeing it when walking and apparently listening to 
a friend talking to him on some other subject.? Every geome- 
trician, I imagine, can do this. At least, I know that I have often 
found myself better able to solve geometrical problems of diffi- 
culty when walking with a friend, and really (not apparently only) 
listening to his conversation, than when alone in my study with 
pen and paper to delineate diagrams and note down numerical 
or other results. The diagram so thought of stands out before 
me, as Professor Elliot says that Bidder’s mind-diagrams stood out, 
‘with all its lines and letters.’ The faculty is not, I believe, at all 
exceptional, though of course the degree in which it was developed 
in Bidder’s case was altogether so. 

The process of multiplying a number of fifteen digits by 
another such number is one which, so far as the ordinary method 
is concerned, everyone can appreciate. This method is doubtless 
the best for most arithmeticians, simply because it is one which 
requires least mental effort in retaining numbers, and also because 
the operation is one which can be readily corrected. All the 
fifteen rows of products are present for checking after the process 
has once been completed on paper. It would be a more difficult 
process to the mental arithmetician. In fact, I can hardly believe 
that even Bidder could have retained a clear mental picture of the 
set of nearly three hundred digits which form the complete ‘sum.’ 
At any rate, we know that the method he adopted was one which 
most persons would find far more difficult, even using pen and 
paper, but which requires a much smaller effort of memory on the 
part of the mental arithmetician. The process called cross multi- 
plication is not usually taught in books on arithmetic. This 
would not be the place to describe it fully. But I may be per- 
mitted to give an illustration of the process as applied to two 
numbers, each of three digits only. Take for these numbers 356 
and 428. The arithmetician sets there down in the usual way, 
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and then writes down the product in one line, figure by figure, 
beginning with the units’ place, so that the sum appears thus : 


356 
428 
152368 


He appears to those unacquainted with the method he uses to be 
multiplying at once by 428, just as one multiplies at once by 11 
or 12. In reality, however, the work runs thus in his mind: 
Eight times six, forty-eight. (Set down eight and carry four.) 
Five times eight, forty ; twice six, twelve, making fifty-two; and 
with the carried four, fifty-six. (Set down six and carry five.) 
Thrice eight, twenty-four ; twice five, ten, making thirty-four ; four 
times six, twenty-four, making fifty-eight; and with the carried 
five, sixty-three. (Set down three and carry six.) Twice three, 
six ; and four times five, twenty, making twenty-six; and with the 
carried six, thirty-two. (Set down two and carry three.) Lastly, 
four times three, twelve; making with the carried three, fifteen 
—which being set down completes the product. 
To make a comparison between this method and the ordinary 
_method I have set them side by side, as actually worked out ; for 
of course there is no essential reason why the cross-method should 
be carried out without keeping record of the various products em- 
ployed. Besides, by thus presenting the cross-process we are able 
to see better what a task Bidder had to accomplish when he mul- 
tiplied together mentally two numbers, each containing fifteen 
digits. The processes then stand thus: 


356 
428 
28438 
712 
1424 


356 
428 


_* 
40 
12 


“152368 re 
The common process of om 
multiplication. - 
_20 
12 


152368 


Cross-multiplication. 


It is to be observed that in the case of large numbers we do not get 
more troublesome products in the course of the work when cross- 
multiplying than in the case of small numbers, like those above 
dealt with. We get more such products, that is all. Thus in the 
middle of the above case of cross-multiplication we have three pro- 
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ducts of two digits each. In the middle of a case of cross-multiplica- 
tion with two numbers of fifteen digits we should have fifteen such 
products—at least, products not containing more than two digits. 
We should also have, if working mentally, a large number carried 
over from the next preceding process. This we should have even 
if we were working out the result on paper, but not writing down 
the various products used in getting the result. To most persons 
this would prove an effectual bar to the employment of the cross- 
method, especially as there would be no way of detecting an error 
without going through the whole work again. It is true this has 
to be done when the common method is employed. But in this 
method if an error exists we can recognise where it is. In the 
other, unless we recollect what our former steps were, we have no 
means of knowing where an error arose. And quite commonly it 
would happen that two different errors, one in the original process, 
and another in the work of checking, would give the same 
erroneous result, so that we should mistakenly infer that result to 
be correct.! But to the mental arithmetician, especially when 
long-continued practice has enabled him to work accurately as 
well as quickly, the cross method is far the most convenient. We 
know that this was the method applied by Bidder. And to explain 
his marvellous rapidity we have only to take into account the 
influence of long practice combined with altogether exceptional 
aptitude for dealing with numbers. 

Of the effect of practice in some arithmetical processes curious 
evidence was afforded by the feats of a Chinese who visited 
America in 1875. He was simply a trained computer, asserting 
that hundreds in China were trained to equal readiness in arith- 
metical processes, and that among those thus trained those of 
exceptional abilities far surpassed himself in dexterity. Among 
the various tests applied during a platform exhibition of his 
powers was one of the following nature. About thirty numbers of 
four digits each were named to him, as fast as a quick writer could 
take them down. When all had been given he was told to add 
them, mentally, while a practised arithmetician was to add them 
on paper. ‘It is unnecessary for me to add them,’ he said, ‘I 
have done that as you gave them to me; the total is—so-and-so.’ 
It presently appeared that the total thus given was quite correct. 

At first sight such a feat seems astounding. Yet in reality it 


1 This happens frequently in mercantile computations. Thus a clerk may add a 
column of figures incorrectly, then check his work by adding the same column in 
another way (say in one case from the top, in the other from the foot): yet both 
results will not uncommonly agree, though the incorrect result is obtained in the two 
several cases by different mistakes. 
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is but a slight modification of what many bankers’ clerks can 
readily accomplish. They will take an array of numbers, each of 
four or five figures, and cast them up in one operation. Grant 
them only the power of as readily adding a number named as 
a number seen to a total already obtained, and their feat would 
be precisely that of the Chinese arithmetician. There can be no 
doubt that, with a very little practice, nine-tenths, if not all, of the 
clerks who can achieve one feat would be able to achieve the other 
feat also. 

I do not know how clerks who add at once a column of four- 
figured numbers together accomplish the task. That is to say, I 
do not know the mental process they go through in obtaining their 
final result. It may be that they keep the units, tens, hundreds, 
and thousands apart in their mind, counting them properly at the 
end of the summation; or, on the other hand, they may treat 
each successive number as a whole, and keep the gradually growing 
total as a whole. Or some may follow one plan, and some the 
other. When I heard of the Chinese arithmetician’s feats, my 
explanation was that he adopted the former plan. I should myself, 
if I wanted to acquire readiness in such processes, adopt that plan, 
applying it after a fashion suggested by my method of computing 
when I was a boy. I should picture the units, tens, hundreds, 
and thousands as objects of different sorts. Say the units as dots, 
the tens as lines, the hundreds as discs, the thousands as squares. 
When a number of four digits was named to me, I should see so 
many squares, discs, lines, and dots. When the next number of 
four digits was named, I should see my sets of squares, discs, lines, 
and dots correspondingly increased. When a new number was 
named these sets would be again correspondingly increased. And 
so on, until there were several hundreds of squares, of discs, of 
lines, and of dots. These (when the last number had been named) 
could be at once transmuted into a number, which would be the 
total required. 

Take for instance the numbers, 7234, 9815, 9127, 4183. 
When the first was named the mind’s eye would picture 7 squares, 
2 discs, 3 lines, and 4 dots. When the second (9815) was named 
there would be seen 16 squares, 10 discs, 4 lines, and 9 dots. 
After the third (9127), there would be 25 squares, 11 discs, 6 
lines, and 16 dots; after the fourth (4183), there would be 29 
squares, 12 discs, 14 lines, and 19 dots. This being all, the total 
is at once run off from the units’ place; the 19 dots give 9 for 
the units, one 10 to add to the 14. lines (each representing ten), 
making 15, so that 5 is the digit in the tens’ place, while 100 is added 
to the 12 discs or hundreds, giving 13 or 3 in the hundreds’ place, 
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and 1,000 to add to the 29 squares or thousands, making 30, or 
for the total 30,359. The process has taken many words in de- 
scribing, but each part of it is perfectly simple, the mental picturing 
of the constantly increasing numbers of squares, discs, lines, and 
dots being almost instantaneous (in the case, of course, of those 
only who possess the power of forming these mental pictures). 
The final process is equally simple, and would be so even if the 
number of squares, discs, lines, and dots were great. Thus, suppose 
there were 324 squares, 411 discs, 391 lines, and 433 dots. We 
take 3 for wnits, carrying 43 lines or 434 in all, whence 4 for 
the tens, carrying 43 discs or 444 in all, whence 4 for the hundreds, 
carrying 44 squares or 468 in all, whence finally 468,443 is the 
total required. 

We can understand then how easy to Bidder must have been 
the summation of the fifteen products of cross multiplication to 
the carried remainder—they would be added consecutively in far less 
time than the quickest penman could write them down. Probably 
they would be obtained as well as added in less time than they could 
be written down. Thus digit after digit of the result of what appears 
a tremendous sum in multiplication would be obtained with that 
rapidity which to many seemed almost miraculous. We must 
further take into account a circumstance pointed out by Mr. G. 
Bidder. ‘The faculty of rapid operation,’ he says, speaking of his 
father’s wonderful feats in this respect, ‘ was no doubt congenital, 
but it was developed by incessant practice and by the confidence 
thereby acquired. I am certain,’ he proceeds, ‘that unhesitating 
confidence is half the battle. In mental arithmetic, it is most 
true that “he who hesitates is lost.” When I speak of incessant 
practice, I do not mean deliberate drilling of set purpose; but with 
my father, as with myself,! the mental handling of numbers or 
playing with figures afforded a positive pleasure and constant 
occupation of leisure moments. Even up to the last year of his 


1 Mr. G. Bidder’s powers as a mental arithmetician would be considered astonish- 
ing if the achievements of his father and others were not known. ‘I myself, he says, 
can perform pretty extensive arithmetical operations mentally, but I cannot pretend 
to approach even distantly to the rapidity and accuracy with which my father worked. 
I have occasionally multiplied 15 figures by 15 in my head, but it takes me a long 
time, and I am liable to occasional errors. Last week, after speaking to Prof. Elliot, 
I tried the following sum to see if I could still doit : 

378,201,969,513,825 

3 199,631,057,265,413 
and I got, in my head, the answer, 75,576,299,427,512,145,197,597,834,725 ; in which 
I think, if you take the trouble to work it out, you will find 4 figures out of the 29 
are wrong.’ I have only run through the cross-multiplication far enough to detect 
the first error, which is in the digit representing thousands of millions. This should _ 

be 4not 7, ; 

un 2 
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life (his age was seventy-two) my father took delight in working 
out long and difficult arithmetical problems.’ 

We must always remember, in considering such feats as Bidder 
and other ‘calculating boys’ accomplished, that the power of 
mentally picturing numbers is in their case far greater than we are 
apt to imagine such a power can possibly be. Precisely as the 
feats of a Morphy seem beyond belief till actually witnessed, 
and even then (especially to those who know what his chess-play 
meant) almost miraculous, so the mnemonic powers of some 
arithmeticians would seem incredible if they had not been tested, 
and even as witnessed seem altogether marvellous. Colburn tells 
us that a notorious free-thinker who had seen his arithmetical 
achievements at the age of six, ‘went home much disturbed, passed 
a sleepless night, and ever afterwards renounced irfidel opinions.’ 
‘ And this,’ says the writer in the ‘Spectator,’ from whom I have 
already quoted, ‘ was only one illustration of the vague feeling of 
awe and open-mouthed wonder, which his performances excited. 
People came to consult him about stolen spoons; and he himself 
evidently thought that there was something decidedly uncanny, 
something supernatural, about his gift.’ 

 But.so far as actual mnemonic arithmetical power is concerned, 
the feats of Colburn, and even of Bidder, have been surpassed. 
Consider, for instance, the following instances of the strong power 
of abstraction possessed by Dr. Wallis :—‘ December 22, 1669.—In 
a dark night in bed,’ he says in a letter to his friend, Mr. Thomas 
Smith, B.D., Fellow of Magdalen College, ‘ without pen, ink or 
paper, or anything equivalent, I did by memory extract the square 
root of 30000,00000,00000,00000,00000,00000,00000,00000, 
which I found to be 1,77205,08075,68077,29353, fere, and did the 
next day commit it to writing.’ 

And again: ‘February 18, 1670.—Johannes Georgius Pel- 
shower (Regiomontanus Borussus) giving me a visit, and desiring 
an example of the like, I did that night propose to myself in the 
dark, without help to my memory, a number in 53 places: 
2468135791012141113151618201 7192122242628302325272931, 
of which I extracted the square root in 27 places: 15710301687 148 
2805817152171 proxvmé; which numbers I did not commit to 
paper till he gave me another visit, March following, when I did 
from memory dictate them to him.’ Mr. E. W. Craigie, comment- 
ing on these feats, says that they'‘ are not perhaps as difficult as 
multiplying 15 figures by 15, for while of course it is easy to re- 
member such a number as three thousand billion trillions, being 
nothing but noughts, so also it may be noticed that there is a certain 
order in the rowof 53 figures; the numbers follow each other in little. 
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sets of arithmetical progression (2, 4, 6, 8), (1, 3, 5, 7, 9),(10, 12, 
14), (11, 13, 15), (16, 18, 20), and so on; not regularly, but still 
enough to render it an immense assistance to a man engaged in a 
mental calculation. A row of 53 figures set down at hazard would 
have been much more difficult to remember, like Foote’s famous 
sentence with which he puzzled the quack mnemonician; but still 
we must give the doctor the credit for remembering the answer.’ 
Mr. Craigie seems to overlook the circumstance that remembering 
the original number, and remembering the answer, in cases of this 
kind, are utterly unimportant feats compared with the work of 
obtaining the answer. If any one will be at the pains to work 
out the problem of extracting the square root of any number in 53 
places, he will see that it would be a very small help indeed to 
have the original number written down before him, if the solution 
was to be worked out mnemonically. Probably in both cases, 
Wallis took easily remembered numbers, not to help him at the 
time, but so that if occasion required he might be able to recall 
the problem months or years after he had solved it. Anyone who 
could work out in his mind such a problem as the second of those 
given above, would have no difficulty in remembering an array of 
two or three hundred figures set down entirely at random. . 

I have left small space in which to consider the singular evi- 
dence given by Prof. Elliot and Mr. G. Bidder respecting the 
transmission in the Bidder family of that special mental quality 
on which the elder Bidder’s arithmetical power was based. Here- 
after I may take occasion to discuss this evidence more at length, 
and with particular reference to its bearing on the question of 
hereditary genius. Let it suffice to mention here that, although 
Mr. G. Bidder and other members of the family have possessed in 
large degree the power of dealing mentally with large numbers, 
yet in other cases, though the same special mental quality involved 
has been present, the way in which that quality has shown itself 
has been altogether different. Thus Mr. G. Bidder states that his 
father’s eldest brother, ‘who was a Unitarian minister, was not 
remarkable as an arithmetician; but he had an extraordinary 
memory for Biblical texts, and could quote almost any text in the 
Bible, and give chapter and verse.’ A granddaughter of G. P. 
Bidder’s once said to Prof. Elliot, ‘ Isn’t it strange: when I hear 
anything remarkable said or read to me, I think I see it in print ?’ 
Mr. G. Bidder ‘can play two games of chess simultaneously,’ 
Prof. Elliot mentions, ‘without seeing the board.’ ‘Several of 
Mr. G. P. Bidder’s nephews and grandchildren,’ he adds, ‘ possess 
also very remarkable powers. One of his nephews at an early age 
showed a degree of mechanical ingenuity beyond anything I had 
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ever seen in aboy. The summer before last, to test the calculating 
powers of some of his grandchildren (daughters of Mr. G. Bidder, 
the barrister), I gave them a question which I scarcely expected 
any of them to answer. I asked them, “ At what point in the scale 
do Fahrenheit’s thermometer and the Centigrade show the same 
number at the same temperature?” The nature of the two scales 
had to be explained, but after that they were left to their own 
resources. The next morning one of the younger ones (about ten 
years old) came to tell me it was at 40 degrees below zero. This 
was the correct answer; she had worked it out in bed.’ 





Philip Astiep. 


In years gone by, there was not a more famous and popular 
place of amusement in all London than Astley’s Amphitheatre ; it 
was there that, when Kit Nubbles resolved upon a dramatic treat, he 
took his mother and Barbara; it was there Colonel Newcome took 
the children to see the Battle of Waterloo, and laughed so at Mr. 
Merriman’s jokes, and was so amazed at the prodigious likeness of 
the principal actor to the Emperor Napoleon. It was the favourite 
holiday resort of the working classes, the paradise of children of 
all classes ; country cousins were as eager to visit the wonderful 
circus as they were to go to Drury Lane and Covent Garden, and it 
is very doubtful whether in their secret minds they were not more 
deeply impressed by ‘ the fiery untamed steeds,’ the stentor-lunged 
tyrants and heroes, the lovely, persecuted, but strong-minded heroines 
of the equestrian drama, than by the legitimate glories of the patent 
houses. Those amongst us who are old enough may recall our own 
sensations of delight at the deliciously mixed perfume of sawdust, 
gas, and stale orange-peel which greeted us upon our entrance into 
that temple of enchantment ; our raptures at the looking-glass and 
gilding, and the brilliant lights; our trembling expectancy of the 
wonders hidden behind that mystic curtain ; our roars of laughter at 
the antics of the clowns, whom we regarded as beings of superhuman 
wit ; our open-mouthed wonder at the ‘highly trained’ horses ; 
our rapturous admiration of the lovely riders in muslin skirts, who 
jumped through hoops and vaulted over ribbons. Alas, the new 
generation, even if such sensations were possible to their superior 
and blasé babyhood, can never know the full flavour of these delights, 
for the glories of Astley’s house are faded : they were buried beneath 
the ruins of ‘The Theatre Royal Westminster.’ It breaks out into 
an equestrian: pantomime at Christmas, it is true; but as a British 
institution it exists no longer: as such it is dead, dead as a door- 
nail. 

A famous man in his day, and with a fame not wholly confined 
within his circle, was Philip Astley, the founder of the Amphi- 
theatre. His early life promised few eventualities ; he was brought 
up to his father’s trade of cabinet-maker; but, a quarrel taking 
place between him and his parent, he quitted his native town of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, where he was born in 1742, and, proceed- 
ing to Coventry, enlisted in General Elliott’s famous troop of 
Light Horse. Going abroad, he served in the German wars, 
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and, a stalwart fellow of six feet odd, distinguished himself as a 
brave and excellent soldier. He was very fond of horses, made 
a study of their characters, and took great delight in breaking 
them in and teaching them tricks, until at length the idea 
occurred to him to make the training of them a profession. About 
the time of the regiment returning to England, three men, named 
Price, Johnson, and Old Sampson, had acquired some celebrity in 
this business, and used to exhibit performing horses in various 
parts of London. There was one place in particular, the ‘ Three 
Hats’ at Islington, where ‘The Jubilee Gardens,’ which were sur- 
rounded with refreshment boxes, were formed into an amphitheatre, 
and thither Philip Astley went to study the tricks, to make the 
acquaintance of ‘ the professors,’ and worm out their secrets. " 

Soon afterwards he obtained his discharge from the army, as a 
reward for good conduct, to which the General further added the 
gift of a horse, who thereafter figured as a celebrated quadruped 
actor,of whom more anon. Astley now started as a showman in a 
field near a thoroughfare called Glover’s Halfpenny Hatch, formed a 
ring with rope and stakes, and went round with the hat; then he 
travelled about the country exhibiting after the same manner. 
After a time he returned to London and opened what he called a 
Riding School, upon a piece of ground on which the Waterloo 
terminus now stands. For a time both the ring and the auditorium 
were uncovered, until, finding but scant audiences on wet evenings, 
he erected sheds, for which an extra price of admission was charged. 
He also performed in a large room, No. 22 Piccadilly, where he 
exhibited ‘Chinese shadows,’ fireworks, learned dogs, conjuring 
horses who danced minuets and hornpipes, &c. In 1770 he took 
upon lease a piece of waste ground near Westminster Bridge, 
upon which an old man had been used to breed pheasants, and 
opened a new riding school; but the ring was still open and the 
seats only partly covered. At first he performed without a license, 
and proceedings were commenced against him. One day, however, 
the King happened to cross Westminster Bridge on a horse that 
proved perfectly unmanageable. Astley, who was looking on, came 
to his Majesty’s assistance, and soon rendered the brute docile. 
For this service he received a license a few days afterwards. 

It was not until 1780 that he erected a regular and roofed-in 
building, with two tiers of boxes, a pit and a gallery. The way he 
obtained his building materials is characteristic of the man: At 
the close of an election, it was usual for the mob to make bonfires 
of the hustings. An election taking place about this time, Astley 
offered to give beer to all who would bring the wood to him instead 
of burning it. With this, and some old scaffolding, he completed his 
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Amphitheatre. The following is an abridged copy of one of the 
earliest bills :— 


WINTER'S EVENINGS’ AMUSEMENTS. 


On Monday the 27th, and Wednesday the 29th instant (November 1780) will 
be presented at the Amphitheatre Riding House, Westminster Bridge, a great 
variety of pleasing New Feats of Activity and Agility on Foot and Horseback. 
The whole under the direction of Mr. Astley. Notwithstanding the many im 
provements, no additional price in the admittance. Box, 2s, 6d.; Upper Box, 
1s. 6d.; Pit, 1s.; Side Gallery, 6d. Doors to be opened at half-past five, to begin 
at hulf-past six precisely. 

Part the First: ‘The Ombres Chinoises, or Lilliputian World, with many 
scenes and other decorations. Part the Second: Horsemanship on a single horse, 
by Mr. Taylor, being his first appearance ; also Mrs. Taylor, a young lady from 
Vienna, will perform several feats of horsemanship on a single horse, being her 
first appearance. Part the Third: The Little Conjuring Horse will go through 
his different exercises in a very surprising manner. Part the Fourth: Tricks of 
Strength and Agility, by the celebrated Mrs. Richer, equilibrist, ete. Part the 
Fifth: Horsemanship on two horses. Part the Sixth: The Polander’s Tricks on 
chairs, tables, pedestals, ladders, etc. Part the Seventh: Lofty vaulting and 
manly agility, commonly called tumbling, over horses, through hoops, over 
men’s heads, tables, chairs, etc. Part the Eighth: Horsemanship on two 
horses by the celebrated Master Astley, the greatest performer that ever 
appeared in any age, and as a horseman stands unparalleled by all nations. 
Part the Ninth: New Pyramids, or men piled upon men, with new dresses and 
other decorations. Part the Tenth: Slack Rope vaulting, by Mr. Dawson. 
Part the Eleventh: An equilibrium on the perpendicular moving ladder ; after 
which the Beautiful Zebra will walk round the Riding School for the inspection 
of the nobility, gentry, and others. To describe the beauties of the Zebra would 
be much too large for a newspaper, ete. 

«> The Zebra to be sold for 400 guineas. The whole to conclude with several 
uncommon and pleasing feats of great agility, by Master Astley, who in a most 
amazing equilibrium, whilst the horse is in ‘ gallop,’ dances and vaults, etc., also 
plays an air on the violin, and displays a flag in many comic attitudes which 
have never been exhibited, or even thought of, by any horseman in Europe, 
etc., etc. 


Very soon the Amphitheatre grew quite famous; we find 
mention made of it in Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ and in Horace Walpole’s 
Letters ; and after a time the performances became more ambitious 
in their nature, for the bills of 1787 announce musical pieces and 
ballets in addition to the other attractions. Indeed, there was a 
poet kept upon the establishment. It would seem, however, that 
the post was neither dignified nor lucrative, and Mr. Oakman— 
such was the name of this disciple of Apollo—had failings which 
put him at a disadvantage. One day, having written a piece, he 
brought it to the manager and requested an advance of a guinea, 
in consideration of which he was willing to permit such alterations 
and excisions as his employer might think necessary. Astley 
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glanced at the roll of MS., and, after making the remark that a 
pruning knife, and not a pen and ink, was required, proceeded to 
mercilessly cut and slash it. Having reduced the effusion by 
about a third, he turned to the poet and said, ‘If you'll promise 
not to get drunk, you shall have the guinea.’ Of course the poet 
promised he would not, and pocketed the money; but as he went 
away he took revenge for the slaughter of his bantling by writing 
with chalk upon the managerial door, ‘ Mangling done here.’ 

By-and-by the patent theatres, growing jealous of the success 
of the Amphitheatre, began to interfere with the winter perform- 
ances. Astley then went over to Paris, and built an amphitheatre 
(afterwards Franconi’s) in the Faubourg du Temple. Young Astley 
performed before Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, was presented 
by their majesties with a gold medal set with diamonds, and 
received from them the name of the English Rose, in distinction 
from Vestris, the celebrated dancer, whom they called the French 
Rose. When the Revolution broke out, the building was taken 
possession of by the revolutionary tribunal and turned into 
barracks ; but when Bonaparte became first consul, Astley’s rights 
were restored, and compensation was made him for his losses. 
‘In 1793 this indefatigable caterer for public amusements intro- 
duced circus performances into Ireland, as he had into London 
and Paris, and built’a third amphitheatre in Peter Street, Dublin. 
The next year the building in the Westminster Bridge Road was 
burned to the ground. He was in France at the time, and of 
course hurried home immediately on receiving the disastrous news. 
Calling the company together, he addressed them with—‘ Now, 
girls and boys, we must begin again; no deserters among you, I 
hope; stick by me: I'll give you all half salaries till we commence 
once more ; and if any of you wish to take benefits, I'll do what I 
can for you.’ For a time he gave performances at the Lyceum 
Theatre, and within seven months the new house was built and 
opened. Nine years afterwards, in 1803, the building was again 
consumed by fire. Scarcely were the ruins cold when he once 
more set about the re-erection, superintending the work himself. 
Early and late, in frost and snow, hail, rain, sunshine, he was 
always there, drilling the men at their work as though he were 
the sergeant of a regiment. This, the second Amphitheatre raised 
upon the same spot, was opened on Easter Monday, 1804. 

Like a very Alexander, however, he still craved for new king- 
doms, and in 1805 took the lease of a piece of ground, upon which 
old Craven House stood, at the north-west end of Wych Street. 
No sooner were the documents signed and sealed than he proceeded 
to collect workmen from the neighbouring public-houses and set 
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them to work. A little before this he had bought an old prize 
French man-of-war, that was to be broken up, the ‘ Ville de Paris,’ 
or the ‘ Wheel de Pary,’ ashe called it. The masts, yards, and bow- 
sprits were turned into beams and uprights for his new theatre, 
the planks were laid down for the stage, even the sails and tar- 
paulins were turned to account ; the roof was formed of tin plates. 
Every day, from morning till night, he was to be seen in front of 
the works seated in a little one-horse chaise, constructed to exactly 
fit his portly form. The new building was called the Olympic 
Pavilion. There was only one tier of boxes, the pit surrounded the 
circle, and at the back of this, parted off by an iron grating, was 
the gallery. There was no orchestra, the musicians being placed 
in two stage boxes opposite to each other. 

But the new speculation was a failure from the first, and Astley 
soon became desirous of getting rid of it. He sent circulars round 
to the different theatres describing its advantages. 

‘We'll throw the bone, Johnny,’ he said to his son, ‘and let 
the dogs fight for it; some one will snap at it.’ The dog who 
snapped at it was William Robert Elliston, who, although lessee of 
half-a-dozen theatres already, seized upon the offer, and purchased 
the property for three thousand guineas, and an annuity to Astley 
of one hundred more. Long before this Philip had taken his son 
and three or four others into partnership in the Westminster 
Amphitheatre, and his health failing about this time his physicians 
advised him to go to France. He took up his abode in Paris, in a 
house of his own, close to his circus, where he died on October 20, 
1814, at the age of seventy-two. By a strange coincidence, his 
son died in the same house, in the same bed, on October 19, 1821. 

Although his speculations were generally successful—by one 
famous melodrama, ‘ The Blood Red Knight,’ he cleared 18,000/. 
—Philip Astley does not seem to have died worth much money. Yet 
he was a man of indefatigable industry and energy, and he expected 
the same qualities in those under his employ. ‘ Come, boys, go tu 
work ; we must have a new piece out on Monday night,’ he said 
one day, late in the week. ‘That is impossible, sir,’ replied the 
carpenter. ‘ Who’s Mr. Impossible?’ retorted Astley; ‘I don’t 
know him; he don’t live in this house.’ At one time the greater 
portion of his company, and that the best, deserted him, with the 
expressed intention of ruining his establishment; but he was equal 
to the occasion. ‘When Mr. Garrick died,’ he said, ‘the public 
thought the stage would die with him, but they was mistook : it 
did as well after him as with him, and so it will be with me; for 
though I’ve lost talent, I can rear more, and the mill must go.’ 

When the war with France broke out in 1793, Astley went 
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over with the Duke of York, as a volunteer, to superintend the 
horses, and he proved himself a soldiers’ friend. He took with him 
a large chest with bits of broadcloth, thread, needles, leather, 
bristles, wax, and other odds and ends likely to be useful in a 
campaign, together with five hundred flannel jackets, in the corner 
of each of which was sewn a bright new shilling, which, he said, 
would be a friend in need for the poor fellows when they were 
hard up and wanted something to drink. All the company of the 
Amphitheatre gave something towards this, the ladies making the 
jackets. During a retreat he succeeded in saving a piece of 
ordnance, and was rewarded by the Duke with the present of four 
horses. These he put up to auction, and spent the proceeds of 
the sale in treating the men of his division. Upon his return 
to England he had the honour of escorting Prince Ernest, 
afterwards Duke of Cumberland; and the Duke of York gave him 
a letter to the Queen, recommending him as a bold soldier and a 
deserving veteran. All his comrades were admitted gratis to his 
entertainment, and special seats on each side the entrance to the 
ring were placed for their accommodation. This, it may be remarked, 
was a profitable piece of generosity, since people flocked in crowds 
- to see these brave warriors. 

When he was in want of horses, Astley would buy four or 
five at Smithfield, seldom giving more than five pounds apiece 
for them. He cared little for shape, colour, or breed; good 
temper was their chief recommendation. He certainly achieved 
some wonderful results by his training. But his greatest suc- 
cess was with the horse he first started with, the present of 
General Elliott. Billy—such was the name the quadruped de- 
lighted in—would, it is said, take off his own saddle, wash his feet 
in a pail of water, take a kettle of boiling water off the fire, 
carry a complete tea equipage, and perform the part of waiter to 
the company. Once his master was prevailed upon to lend Billy 
for a few days to a brother showman, a friend of his, named 
Saunders. Immediately afterwards this man’s effects were seized 
and sold for debt; and, Astley knowing nothing of this, Billy 
went with the rest, and all trace was lost of him. About three 
years afterwards, as two of the equestrian actors were walking 
through an East-end thoroughfare, one suddenly exclaimed to the 
other, pointing to a horse and cart: ‘I say, Jack, ’m a Dutchman 
if that ain’t our Billy.’ ‘ Impossible!’ answered the other. ‘1 
tell you it is; I'll try him.’ Astley taught his horses by certain 
signs—one of these was clicking the nails of his forefinger and 
thumb. This experiment was now tried, and at the sound the 
horse -pricked up his ears and began to caper. His identity was 
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at once established ; the two actors embraced their old friend with 
delight, and he testified his pleasure at the meeting by capering 
and rubbing his head against them. The owner was found in an 
adjoining public-house, a bargain was struck, and Billy was trans- 
ferred to the actors. ‘ He’s a monstrous good-tempered cretur,’ said 
the man, ‘but he’s got such odd antics we always call him the 
Mountebank.’ Billy was received by his old master with tears of 
joy, and the next night was taking off his kettle of boiling water. 
and handing round his tea-tray, with all his old dexterity. The 
horse lived to the extraordinary age of forty-two, and survived his 
master ; when he was too old for work, he was kept in his stable, 
and allowed two quartern loaves a day; and upon his death a por- 
tion of his skin was used to cover a ‘ big drum.’ 

The glories of the old house were well sustained after the 
younger Astley’s death by his successor Davis, who was, however, 
guilty of the heresy of changing the name to Davis’s Amphitheatre. 
The famous Ducrow was the next proprietor, and under his rule 
the building was, in 1841, burned, for the third time, to the ground. 
In that same year it was again rebuilt, by William Batty, a name 
that will call up many delightful reminiscences of childhood to 
some of our readers ; and with him closes the chronicle. 

Sharing the fate of all other institutions, great and small, 
‘Astley’s’ at length fell upon evil days. Whether the clowns 
were duller than those of yore, the ‘scenes in the circle’ less 
amusing, the daring feats of horsemanship less exciting, or whether 
we must ascribe the falling off of public patronage to the proverbial 
fickleness of public taste, it would be difficult to pronounce; but 
in 1863 circus performances were discontinued, and the building, 
being remodelled by Mr. Dion Boucicault, was reopened as the 
Theatre Royal Westminster, with what success is still within the 
memory of all persons interested in things theatrical. 

H. BARTON BAKER. 
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BY JUSTIN M°CARTHY. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


*I WILL DISCOURSE WITH MY PHILOSOPHER.’ 


It was Sunday; the bells were clinking and chiming for the church- 
goers all over London, and were making their jangle heard even 
in Gabrielle’s sheltered little demesne. With the smell of the leaves 
and the rustle of the branches all around her, Gabrielle found the 
echoes of the bells blend and lose themselves in sweet vague 
memories of delicious summer Sundays long ago—her ‘ long ago’— 
in the country, when the air was so soft and quiet that the crow 
of some distant cock seemed as if it might have roused all the 
world from sleep. Few sensations can be more sweet and tanta- 
lising than that sudden illusion of the country in the midst of 
London ; it is like the breath of the west wind that on a soft, mild 

. winter day deludes and delights one for a moment with the thought 
that spring has come. 

Gabrielle felt in a mood to be very happy. She began to think 
of late that she had not been living in vain. She had, however, for 
some time been haunted by the thought of Claudia Lemuel, whom 
she had promised to visit some Sunday; and now this was a 
Sunday. 

Gabrielle was one of that rare class of beings, sometimes found 
rather trying by their friends, with whom a promise given is a 
conscientious burden, and almost a physical torment, until it be 
fairly redeemed. 

‘I must go to see Miss Lemuel to-day: I cannot neglect her 
any longer,’ Gabrielle said. ‘ Will you come, Gertrude? Don’t, if you 
don’t like—you are not bound; but I promised, and I am really 
anxious to see her, and to hear what she can have to say about 
her philosophy and all the rest of it: it may do one good. Besides, 
her mother has gone, and the poor girl isail alone. One must feel 
for her.’ 

‘If that old woman were my mother,’ the gracious Gertrude 
said, ‘I should feel very much obliged to her for taking herself off 
anywhere and leaving me to myself.’ 

‘ Ah, but then she is her mother , 

‘ Yes, that’s the nuisance of it; if she weren't, one might get rid 
of her.’ 
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‘Then you don’t care to come?’ Gabrielle said, a little dis 
couraged ; ‘ well, I feel bound to go, Gertrude.’ 

‘Oh, I should like to go very much,’ Miss Elvin said hastily. 
She could not by any means afford to seem regardless of Gabrielle's 
wishes just yet. ‘ But I fancied my brother would call to see me to- 
day—he would call about five ; we could hardly be back so soon, 
perhaps ? but he may not be able to come.’ 

‘ Your brother, Gertrude ? Wait for your brother, by all means. 
That is much better for you than going to see Miss Lemuel. You 
are not pledged to her at all.’ 

It was settled that Miss Elvin was to remain at home on the 
chance of her brother calling. Miss Elvin did not really expect 
her brother, but she was lazy, and hated the thought of going to 
be bored by Miss Lemuel; and besides she had a faint hope that 
Mr. Walter Taxal might put in an appearance that day, and it 
would be very satisfactory to have him all to herself. She felt very 
free and hopeful, then, when Gabrielle had fairly gone out of the 
place. 

Miss Elvin was on one of her not infrequent visits to Gabrielle. 
She was one of the sources of Gabrielle’s recent happiness, for 
Gabrielle was able to believe that she had helped to open a career 
for the child of song. 

The introduction to Lady Honeybell had been to Miss Elvin like 
the piece of lead which the philosophical experimentalist hands to 
the poor man in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ and out of which come all 
the chances that bring high fortune. She sang at Lady Honeybell’s 
parties, she sang at other parties, she was invited to sing every- 
where ; she was becoming the songstress of the season in private 
life; she was well paid and liberally complimented. An eminent 
and fashionable artist pronounced her beautiful after the true form 
of beauty, and several young men who had thought her an ugly 
little girl before, raved about her peerless charms from that moment. 
She only sang in private, and said that was all she intended to do; 
although in her secret heart she still cherished high above almost 
every other ambition the longing to come out on the stage of the 
grand opera and make a splendid success there, and see the whole 
town at her feet. This was almost her highest ambition, but there 
was one still higher, and that was to be married to a man with 
position and money. She was a very shrewd little person, and 
seeing that success in opera did not by any means depend so much 
upon the patronage of a select few as upon the critics and the ‘ great: 
big stupid public,’ she was well content to try her chance for a 
season or two in private. If during that time she could induce a 
man of position to fall in love with her, he would be very much: 
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more likely to marry her, she thought, than if she had actually 
made her appearance on the stage. Meantime, she had made her 
brother give up the Camberwell residence and take a bedroom in 
one of the small West-end streets, where there could be a room 
also for her at any time when she needed such shelter. But for the 
present she had little need of it. She lived at Lady Honeybell’s or 
at Gabrielle’s, or at the house of any other lady who chose to ask 
her to spend a few days. She had in fact thrown herself upon the 
world to be protected, cared for, and sheltered; and the world, as 
is its lazy wont, had accepted the trust unquestioning, and protected, 
cared for, and sheltered her. It is marvellous how much of this 
duty a certain class of being can calmly impose upon other people. 
The person who undertakes such a part must have a genius for it ; 
training will not do, nor will any amount of patient resolve 
enable him or her to acquire the art to whom it has not been the 
spontaneous gift of bountiful nature. A shy man might as well 
try to teach himself to be at once pushing and easy as one who has 
not Miss Elvin’s faculty go about to acquire the knack of it. 

Miss Elvin hadset her heart especially on Walter Taxal. There 
was much about him which would have suited her exactly. He was 

‘the son of a lord; he was called ‘the Honourable ;’ his wife would 
be ‘the Honourable Mrs. Taxal.’ He was not dependent on a 
younger brother’s allowance—she had found out that he had money 
from his mother; he was fond of music, and naturally he would 
have musical parties at his house, when he was married, and he 
would be proud of his wife’s singing ; assuming of course that that 
happy being could sing. Between her and the possible realisation 
of this ambition, Miss Elvin saw one barrier, and that was the person 
of the all-unsuspecting Gabrielle Vanthorpe. Miss Elvin had made 
up her mind that Gabrielle was anxious to become the Honourable 
Mrs. Taxal ; the way she went on to that unfortunate young man, 
Miss Elvin said to herself, was quite shocking. He must surely see 
it, she thought ; but then young men were so weak sometimes, and 
this one young man was so goodnatured that she greatly feared the 
audacious arts of Gabrielle Vanthorpe might fail to meet with 
their just discomfiture. . 

Professor Elvin was in a certain sense a confidant of his sister’s 
plans and hopes. At least, if she did not tell him of her own designs 
on Mr. Taxal and ask directly for his sympathy, she told him of 
Gabrielle’s designs on that youth and appealed for his reprobation ; 
and Professor Elvin understood, and gave his best hopes and wishes 
accordingly. It should be mentioned, perhaps, that he now began 
to think of dropping the title of Professor. Not long since, it was 
his ambition to be thus always addressed: but ambition’s goal of 
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yesterday is the starting-point it longs to leave behind to-day, and 
Elvin now would rather have the professorship forgotten altogether. 
He had sometimes, when meeting military men, spoken of himself 
as a brother in arms. This was a modest playfulness on his part. 
He talked of himself to guardsmen asa brother in arms with gentle 
deprecating vanity, inasmuch as he taught one branch of the 
general profession of arms which they followed, but now he was a 
little inclined to allow the brotherhood of arms to become a closer 
kinship. He began to be under the impression that he had at 
some time held Her Majesty’s commission. This is a favourite illu- 
sion of a certain class of actors, and it now became a cherished 
article of faith with Mr. Elvin. He looked forward to becoming 
Captain Elvin in course of time. If unhappily he had not made 
the acquaintance of Gabrielle in the days when the professorship 
was a self-conferred honour, and insisted on its recognition, he 
would have been Captain Elvin to her all at once. 

Meanwhile Gabrielle has found Claudia Lemuel at home. 

Claudia lived, as she had told Gabrielle, in chambers. She 
did not live in lodgings, but in chambers. The chambers were in 
one of the newer streets in the neighbourhood of Buckingham 
Palace. They were on one of the higher ranges of a building 
occupied as to the ground-floor by the legation of a small foreign 
state ; and as to the upper stages by an artist or two, a mysterious 
wine company or two, and a foreign dress-maker who professed a 
new principle—and of course by Claudia Lemuel. Claudia’s 
chambers consisted of a sitting-room, a kitchen, and three bed- 
rooms. Two of the bedrooms were for the young persons whom 
Claudia called her friends and whom other mortals would have 
called maid-servants. It was part of Claudia’s principles that the 
two girls must be on an absolute equality with her as regards 
meals and sleeping accommodation. One of the two women was a 
faithful friend and follower of Mrs. Lemuel, and had got to under- 
stand Claudia’s ways; the other was the sixth or seventh new- 
comer on whom the principles of equality and Claudia’s own 
special pessimism had been tried in succession without any good 
effect in the way of the exaltation of character. One young 
person had taken first to wearing and afterwards to pawning 
Claudia’s petticoats and stockings, and when remonstrated with 
argued rather saucily that Claudia told her one was as good as 
another in that place, and she didn’t mind for her part Claudia’s 
borrowing her petticoats and stockings if she liked. Claudia 
thought there was something in the argument, but had to dismiss 
her all the same. Another girl got into the way of going out at 


night and not coming back until the following morning. Two 
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or three gave instant warning on being told that Claudia’s principles 
forbade any beer. One came home one afternoon rather excited, 
and replied to Claudia’s appeal about the lowering of the dignity 
of womanhood by brandishing a carving-knife, and the police had 
to be invited to intervene. 

Gabrielle was lucky enough to reach the chambers for the first 
time while there was a new girl fresh from the country on trial, 
who had not yet been found wanting. No other visitor had yet 
arrived, and Gabrielle had time to exchange a few words with 
Claudia, to ask about Claudia’s mother and hear that she had 
started on her tour, and then to speak of other things. 

‘ What pretty furhiture you have!’ Gabrielle said. ‘ All of the 
same white wood. What isthat pretty white wood ?’ 

‘Common white deal,’ Claudia answered, delighted to have 
an opportunity of explaining. ‘The cheapest deal. I have had 
everything made for myself, everything ,in the room. It is a 
principle of mine.’ 

‘To have everything made for yourself ?’ 

‘Oh, no, but to have everything made on the principle of 
truth. No paint, no varnish, no table-covers, no chair-covers, no 
imitation of anything. What is beauty? Utility. What is 
utility ? That which, while best serving its purpose, is the cheapest 
and easiest to procure. You will ask me why not solid oak or 
ebony? Because they do not combine the maximum of utility with 
the minimum of cost.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gabrielle. 

The conversation was interrupted by the arrival of some 
visitors. This was the day when Claudia regularly conversed with 
the friends who were anxious like her, and by her ministration, to 
find out the truth in everything and to strip all doctrine bare 
of excrescence and of illusion. Claudia presented each of her 
visitors in turn to Gabrielle. She called everyone by her baptismal 
name except Gabrielle, who was not supposed to be yet converted 
to the recognition of the fact that any addition to the name is an 
untruth. To do Claudia’s little sisterhood justice, it was unlike 
most sects in the fact that it cheerfully admitted difference of 
opinion and variety of practice. Gabrielle had never before seen 
or heard of any sect which illustrated no principle of exclusiveness 
or indeed of persecution. ‘Is there’—the whimsical question 
came up in her mind—‘ only one truly free and liberal sect on earth ? 
and is it represented by a handful of girls and women in a little 
room at the top of a house in a small London street?’ Gabrielle 
began to grow melancholy. 

‘My friend Letitia Roberts,’ the eager Claudia with her in- 
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troductions went on. ‘ Letitia is the celebrated poetess. She is the 
authoress of * Aleyone, or the Central Sun.” It is a metaphysical 
poem. You haveread it, perhaps?’ 

‘TI have not read it,’ Gabrielle answered— yet.’ 

- *I will send you a copy of it, if you will allow me,’ the poetess 
said. She was a tall and elderly woman to whom Gabrielle’s heart 
went out in a moment, her black dress looked so rusty. In 
another country, Gabrielle thought, such a woman would have 
distinction. She did not stop to put any question to herself as to 
the geographical situation of the ibetter land which would have 
crowned the authoress of ‘ Alcyone.’ 

‘Elizabeth Eagle,’ Claudia said, introducing a rather pretty 
girl, whose youthful face contrasted oddly with the little old- 
fashioned corkscrew ringlets that adorned it. ‘Elizabeth has 
published a remarkable series of letters on the new political economy. 
You are familiar with the name of Barbara Severance ? She is the 
editor of the “ Religious Dissector,” a monthly organ of advanced 
public opinion, intended to show the central fallacy underlying 
all creeds hitherto accepted among men. Elizabeth’s letters on 
the new political economy appeared first in the “ Dissector.” They 
were then called “ A Political Gospel for True Men.” ’ 

‘When we speak of men, of course we mean women also,’ the 
editor of the ‘ Religious Dissector’ explained. She was a bright- 
eyed, fat little woman of about five-and-forty, with a beaming ex- 
pression of kindness; just the sort of woman from whom children 
instinctively expect bread and jam, with plenty of jam. 

‘ Of course,’ Gabrielle said. 

‘I am glad to hear you say “ of course” so cordially,’ Barbara 
Severance remarked. ‘Women out in the world don’t always 
fall in with our views.’ 

‘I am not much in the world, but I don’t see how anyone 
could object. Why should anyone object ?’ 

‘We don’t admit any difference between man and woman,’ 
Barbaraexplained. ‘ At least,I don’t. I deny that nature intends 
us to admit any. I see that my friend Sara Crossley shakes her 
head ; she has a different creed. She holds that man is the im- 
perfect or lower or unfinished animal, and is destined to pass away 
altogether in time. Now, I don’t admit that nature makes any 
imperfections.’ 

‘But then you must allow me to say something on that, 
Barbara,’ another lady interposed, speaking in a sweet, soft mono- 
tone. ‘I deny altogether the existence of nature. What is nature 
in your sense ?’ 

‘ Nature is a gas,’ said a sharp little girl with round eyes. 
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‘Nature, I should say,’ Claudia interposed, ‘is a movement ; 
of course I only speak metaphorically and for the sake of being 
understood. The movement of the imperfect to resolve itself into 
the perfect is my interpretation of nature.’ 

‘Would you not rather call it a tendency, Claudia ?’ a slender, 
fashionably dressed philosopher sweetly asked. 

‘ Perhaps it would be a clearer way of conveying the idea which 
you and I have in our minds, Sophia, if we were to call it a 
tendency,’ Claudia replied. ‘I gladly accept your correction, 
Sophia.’ 

‘Not a correction, certainly, Claudia,’ Sophia gently remon- 
strated. ‘I should not presume to correct Claudia Lemuel. I 
understand my intellectual position better. But it does seem to 
me, that in your sense—which, pardon me, Jeannette "—-to the 
lady of the monotone, ‘I know is not yours—nature would be a 
tendency rather than a movement.’ 

Gabrielle did not find her ideas of the relations of man to 
his surroundings much cleared up by assuming nature to be a 
tendency rather than a.movement. But it: was evident that 
the compromise appeared to remove a difficulty from the way 
of some of the fair philosophers in Claudia’s chambers, and 
she was glad that a point of agreement had been thus found 
early. 

‘We could hardly do better, I think,’ one of the ladies now 
suggested, ‘than ask Claudia to tell us what thoughts occur to her 
on the subject of nature as a tendency.’ ‘ 

A little murmur of approval went round the room. The lady 
who was addressed as Sara Crossley seemed to be somewhat of 3 a 
disputatious turn, for she asked : ‘ 

‘On nature asa tendency as opposed to the theory of nature 
as a force? or nature as a tendency reconciled with nature as a 
force? It is of great importance to know precisely the point of 
view from which we are starting.’ 

Gabrielle thought it would be of the utinost importance for 
her if she could know precisely the point of view from which they 
were starting. But she almost began to despair of any such illu- 
mination. The lady with the sweet monotone spoke: 

‘For myself, I should of course say nature as a tendency in 
opposition to the doctrine of nature asa force. But I presume 
Claudia will claim to be allowed to regard the one doctrine as 
supplementary to the other.’ 

‘Perhaps Claudia would tell us what her views are, Gabrielle 
suggested, seeing that Claudia scotned — waiting: for a chance 
to deliver her ideas of ‘the truth. T 
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‘What I would say,’ Claudia began, ‘is this.’ And then, 
standing close to her deal table with one hand resting on it, she 
poured forth in conversational tone and with a volubility that 
knew no pause or even check, a stream of words concerning nature 
and man. While she was speaking Gabrielle took occasion to 
glance round the room now and then and study the faces and 
heads of the little company. There were ten or a dozen women in 
all, not counting the hostess and her two servants. Small as the 
company was, it represented womanhood at all typical ages from 
sixteen to sixty. Some were married; some were decidedly 
pretty ; some were fashionably dressed ; very few were fairly of the 
class from which the caricaturist would select his illustration of 
the woman reformer. All looked intelligent; all spoke volubly ; 
all seemed absorbed in earnestness; all seemed self-conceited ; 
and yet all—and this surprised Gabrielle most—were patient of 
opposing opinions and gentle of speech. Every now and then 
Claudia purposely stopped, and then anyone who had a question 
to put or an objection to suggest was free to do so, and to be an- 
swered by Claudia or anybody else. What they spoke about 
Gabrielle did not always or often understand. So far as she could 
get at the general ideas of their discussion, it did not seem to her 
that it would be of the slightest consequence whether their opinions 
were all right or were all wrong. The question whether nature is 
a movement or only a tendency, and whether there is in actual 
fact anything .to be properly described as nature, seemed fairly 
illustrative of the character of the discussion. ‘What does it 
matter what nature is?’—the impatient and unphilosophic 
Gabrielle kept thinking. ‘ What does it matter, at all events, 
what we say itis? We don’t change anything by that, or do any- 
body any good.’ She found her hopes of receiving some valuable 
lessons of life from Claudia and her sisterhood fast deserting her. 
She was especially disappointed at not having heard any explana- 
tion of the doctrine of Pessimism, about which she had always been 
hearing much and learning nothing. Perhaps her face was too 
expressive wholly to conceal her anxiety to get to something on 
this subject, for the lady with the low monotone voice suddenly 
said: ' 
‘I beg pardon, Claudia; I am sure this lady ’—gently indi- 
cating Gabrielle—‘ wishes to ask a question.’ 

‘I didn’t mean to interrupt,’ Gabrielle said, feeling somewhat 
embarrassed when so many pairs of earnest feminine eyes were 
suddenly turned upon her. ‘I was anxious perhaps to hear some 
explanation of the doctrine of Pessimism.’ 

‘We have been drawn away from that subject,’ Claudia ex- 
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plained, ‘by the question as to the constitution of nature. We 
do not generally venture on more than one topic at a sitting.’ 

Gabrielle felt as if she had been doing wrong, and hastened to 
apologise. But a chorus of kindly voices assured her that the 
question was most welcome as showing her philosophic interest in 
the general subject, and it was at once arranged that the very 
next time Mrs. Vanthorpe chose to come, the question of Pessimism 
should be the order of the day, to borrow the expression of conti- 
nental parliamentary assemblies. 

‘In the mean time,’ said Claudia, ‘I may perhaps tell our 
friend that we all differ among ourselves here as to the true mean- 
ing of the doctrine of Pessimism. My own theory may be stated 
in a few words, reserving all examination of it for a future day.’ 

‘I should like to hear it of all things, Gabrielle said; ‘I 
should be the better prepared for the next time.’ 

‘My principle,’ Claudia began, ‘is this.’ Her friends listened 
with as much earnest interest as though the views of Claudia were 
absolutely new to them. ‘All the false philosophy and most of 
the evils and sufferings of life have come from the theory that the 
world was constructed for the best. My conviction is that every- 
thing on this earth was constructed for the worst f 
' €¥For the ?’ Gabrielle asked, not quite certain as to 
Claudia’s latest word. 

‘For the worst. Asa trial of strength for the great rescuing 
and reorganising force which is to regenerate man. Of course, I 
am not now stating the doctrine of Schopenhauer.’ 

‘Oh, no; no;’ a murmur went round the room, some tones 
implying that Claudia’s statement would, if accepted as an exposi- 
tion of Schopenhauer, be doing an entire injustice to the principles 
of that philosopher; others conveying the impression that the 
murmurers renounced Schopenhauer and all his works and pomps. 

‘I have nothing to do with Schopenhauer,’ Claudia explained. 
‘I do not read his works any more. I have only given you my 
own theory as to Pessimism. On that point, as I have said, we 
all differ. But as to the regenerating and reorganising force by 
which man’s destiny is to be shaped aright on this earth, we have 
happily among us here no difference of opinion. We are all 
agreed as to that regenerating force.’ 

Gabrielle was delighted to hear of the agreement. 

‘ And the regenerating force ?’ she ventured to ask. 

Claudia looked round the room benignly; glanced up to the 
ceiling; partly closed her eyes; opened them again; and then, in 
the tone of one who breathes a prayer or speaks out some solemn 
and sacred oracle, uttered the word ‘ Woman.’ 
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‘Oh,’ said Gabrielle. She felt a little disappointed. She 
had tolerably lofty notions of her own concerning the mission of 
woman; but to set her up as the one regenerating force seemed 
expecting rather too much of poor woman, who had such a great 
deal to do otherwise. Gabrielle did not somehow see how she, for 
example, as one woman, was to set about the work of regenera- 
tion, starting now at once from Claudia’s chambers. The mission 
seemed a little unsatisfactory or undefined to her energetic and 
impatient spirit. She wanted something to be doing, something 
to be going on with, meanwhile. 

She took leave of Claudia and her friends not without a feeling 
of admiration and of pity for them. She learned that they met 
thus Sunday after Sunday and studied the problems of man’s 
destiny and the way to regenerate man, poor fellow. They dis- 
cussed theories about nature and the future world, and the mission 
of humanity; and they were profoundly in earnest about every- 
thing, and they sincerely believed they were beginning a new 
order of things. Each one was a little celebrity, a little poetess 
or priestess, among her fellows. So far as Gabrielle could see, 
they appeared to have no jealousies, no spites, no intolerance. So 
far as she could conjecture, they were absolutely unconcerned as to 
the praise or blame of man; it was all the same to them whether 
the creature whom they were pledged to regenerate cared about 
their plans or was laughing at them. Indeed, the idea that any- 
body ever made a joke about anything did not seem to enter their 
heads. The women all appeared to be fond of each other. ‘I 
never read a satire yet,’ Gabrielle said to herself, ‘in which 
women were not shown as hating each other. I never heard of a 
sect or school without jealousies and quarrels. Is this the one 
exception? And if it is, what a satire in itself! Behold, here is 
a sect in which there is no hatred, no intolerance; a society in 
which the women are all fond of each other, and never quarrel ; 
and it is collected together in a little back room up several flights 
of stairs, and no mortal could make out what its members want 
to do, or what they are talking about.’ 

‘I wonder is all philosophy like that, if one only knew?’ she 
thought. She was driving homewards now. Suddenly looking 
out of the window of her little carriage she saw a boy carrying a 
cage, and in the cage was a white mouse going round and round 
in his little wheel with much noise and tremendous energy of 
purpose, but making no progress. ‘Or like that?’ she suddenly 
asked of herself. 
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Cuarter XVII. 


‘IT CLAIM YOU AS THE SISTER OF MY SOUL.’ 


GABRIELLE soon put aside her doubts as to the virtues of philo- 
sophy. Her thoughts turned on the death of Philip Vanthorpe 
and the promise Fielding had got from her that she would not 
move to find his widow until she had first heard from him. She 
was thinking much as to the meaning of all this, and thinking too 
of the curious chance that had thrown Fielding in her way. When 
she reached her home, occupied perhaps more than usual with 
her own thoughts, she did not observe that Miss Elvin was in a 
very depressed mood. The singer had not only spent her day at 
home for nothing, but had the dissatisfaction of knowing that 
Walter Taxal did call, and not finding Gabrielle at home had gone 
away. Her brother had not come, she told Gabrielle, and she was 
disappointed ; for if she had known he was not coming it would 
have delighted her to go to Claudia Lemuel’s. 

Gabrielle’s maid here told her that a lady who had called twice 
tosee her, while she was out, had come now again, and was waiting 
‘in another room. 

‘Such an odd-looking woman; I saw her for a moment,’ Miss 
Elvin said; ‘she seems a strange sort of person, like a foreigner, 
and not at all like a lady.’ 

‘Very likely a foreigner,’ said Gabrielle coldly: ‘ but why not 
a lady too, Gertrude ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know; I never think foreign women are ladies.’ 
Since her transplantation from Camberwell the young singer had 
grown nicely critical of the ways of those who would try to be 
ladies. 

Gabrielle went to see her visitor, who was waiting for her in 
the room where we first met Miss Elvin herself; the room where 
Gabrielle had received Fielding, and which had the portrait of 
Albert Vanthorpe resting on the chimney-piece. Gabrielle was in 
the habit of receiving visits from all sorts of women coming with 
all manner of appeals and proposals. It was one of her principles 
never to refuse to see anyone who wished to see her on Sunday or 
other day, unless some engagement made it absolutely impossible 
to receive the visitor. It is marvellous how soon it gets known in 
London that there is someone, man or woman, in any street or 
quarter, with a benevolent turn and a little money. Gabrielle 
might have been the Countess of Monte Christo, so beset was she 
with letters and visits from persons who desired her assistance for 
some private need, or for some grand project designed to benefit 
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the whole human race. At times she was almost inclined to 
believe that such persons must have a way of making a mark on 
the outer wall or the little gate of her tiny demesne, as profes- 
sional beggars are said to do, whereby others in the same profession 
were admonished that piteous appeals would have a good chance 
there. Her fortune was but a modest property at the best; and 
she might have bestowed it all away in any one week if she had 
entertained all the proposals made by enthusiasts of her own sex 
within that space of time. Therefore she was now getting used to 
all sorts of visitors, even to those whose humours were emphasised 
by a strong dash of insanity. Yet there was something about the 
aspect of this particular visitor which filled her with a strange 
sense of repugnance and almost of alarm. The woman was showily 
dressed, was tall and handsome. Her draperies trailed all over the 
hearth ; her chains and bracelets and bangles rattled and clanked ; 
there was something tempestuous about her motions that seemed 
uncomfortable and overwhelming to ordinary nerves. But beyond 
all this the moment Gabrielle saw the woman the thought flashed 
upon her, ‘ Now I am going to hear something unpleasant.’ 

The tall woman threw back her veil and showed a decidedly 
handsome face, where the remains of youth still struggled against 
the too conspicuous efforts of art to repair them. What indeed can 
be witness of decay so conclusive as restoration ? 

‘I am speaking to Gabrielle Vanthorpe,’ the visitor said, in 
tones that might have expressed long pent-up affection for 
Gabrielle Vanthorpe, or a passionate hope that Gabrielle Vanthorpe 
was to give her sanctuary from some danger which had chased her 
up to that very door. 

‘My name is Gabrielle Vanthorpe.’ 

‘You were the wife of Albert Vanthorpe ?’ 

*I was.’ 

‘Do you remember Philip Vanthorpe, his elder brother, who 
went away ?’ 

Gabrielle began to have a sickening presentiment of the revela~ 
tion that was coming. She instinctively fought it off as long as 
she could, and only answered : 

‘I don’t remember him ; I don’t think I ever saw him: he was 
several years older than my husband; he went away before I used 
to be much at his mother’s house.’ 

‘Do you know that he is dead ?’ 

‘TI have heard so lately.’ 

‘Do you know who I am ?’ 

Gabrielle perhaps could have guessed now, but she did not 
guess ; her visitor gave her no time. 
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‘We are sisters—as good as sisters, anyhow. I am Paulina 
Vanthorpe ; Iam the widow of your husband’s brother. Won’t you 
kiss me, Gabrielle?’ And she swooped on Gabrielle with rush of 
silks and rattle of bracelets. 

Gabrielle kissed her, closing her eyes as she did so, for the sight 
of the unmistakable paint became too much for nearer endurance. 
Nor was the sight all; the fervent embrace to which Gabrielle was 
subjected left a distinct taste of the paint behind it. 

‘Oh, I shall love you, Gabrielle!’ the enthusiastic stranger 
exclaimed. ‘I feel quite like loving you already, Gabrielle! 
Lord, what a sweet pretty name! My name too—Paulina—ain’t it a 
pretty name? I mean, isn’t it a pretty name, Gabrielle? Oh, we 
must love each other; and we shall, I know we shall be real sisters, 
I know already. Won’t you call me Paulina ?’ 

‘Will you sit down—Paulina?’ Gabrielle said, not without 
some little difficulty in bringing herself to the name. When 
Fielding saw Paulina in the Surrey house his first thought was of 
how Gabrielle Vanthorpe could endure such a sister-in-law. Now 
Gabrielle’s first thought was for Mrs. Leven—how could she endure 
such a daughter-in-law ? 

* Yes, I'll sit down ; thank you, you're very kind, I’m sure,’ said 
Paulina. 

‘This is strange news to me,’ Gabrielle began to explain, 
feeling that her lack of enthusiasm perhaps might have called for 
some explanation. ‘I was not quite prepared for it; it comes on 
me by surprise; I did not even know until very lately that my 
husband’s brother was married.’ 

‘Oh, bless you, yes ; very much married indeed. He wasn’t at 
all the sort of person to remain long unmarried ; why, I think they 
were all a marrying family the Vanthorpes. Phil often told me 
his mother married when she was only seventeen, was only 
eighteen when he was born, I believe. Your Vanthorpe must have 
been precious young when he married you; I don’t wonder at his 
impatience, I'm sure. J was only eighteen when poor Phil talked 
me into marrying him—oh, quite a chit of a thing; didn’t know 
what I was doing one bit. He talked me into it, said his mother 
would love me when she came to know me. I wonder if she will ? 
He didn’t seem to be so sure of it afterwards. I never saw the old 
lady, of course.’ 

‘ Mrs. Leven is not an old lady,’ Gabrielle said. The buoyant 
Paulina’s way of talking about all the family was something quite 
new to Gabrielle. 

‘Bless your heart, I know. That’s only my way of talking. I 
know allabout her age. My Phil was only twenty-eight when he 
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died, or twenty-nine perhaps; I don’t quite remember at the mo- 
ment, but I could soon tell if I thought it over. You don’t doubt 
my story, I hope?’ she said, suddenly turning her large eyes on 
Gabrielle, whose hesitation was beginning to impress her. 

‘No, Gabrielle said, ‘I cannot doubt your story—and I suppose 
you could bring me proof enough if I did doubt it.’ 

‘Proof? Look here. There’s Phil Vanthorpe’s likeness—see if it 
isn’t the own brother of that picture standing over the fireplace 
there. Look at what’s written under the little likeness: “ from 
Philip Vanthorpe to his beloved wife.” ’ 

Paulina, after much fumbling about her exuberant person, had 
produced a photograph in a handsome case which she handed to 
Gabrielle ; ‘done in New Orleans—Canal Street, New Orleans—at 
one of the best photographers in the city,’ she added. There 
could be no doubt that the photographed face bore a strong 
resemblance to that of Albert Vanthorpe and of Mrs. Leven too. 
There could be no doubt that the words ‘ from Philip Vanthorpe to 
his beloved wife ’ were written on the lower margin of the photo- 
graph in a small hand, which seemed to Gabrielle to resemble in 
character that of Albert Vanthorpe. 

‘ And if you have any doubts on the matter you can ask Mr. 
Fielding. You know Mr. Fielding?’ Paulina fixed a very keen 
and scrutinising gaze on Gabrielle. 

‘ Yes, I know Mr. Fielding.’ 

* Very well ; he knew all about us. My husband and he were 
like brothers, Why, he and I were more like brother and sister than 
anything you can imagine ; it was always Paulina here and Paulina 
there. You can ask him’all about me ; he’ll tell you if I am Mrs. 
Vanthorpe or not. Oh, it’s all right enough, ’m Mrs. Vanthorpe 
as sure as you are Mrs. Albert.’ 

Indeed Gabrielle had no doubt of the truth of the woman’s 
story : she felt in her own heart that it was only too true. Nowshe 
could understand Fielding’s hesitation and the promise he had 
exacted from her. 

‘TI have lots of poor Phil’s letters and things, you know, over 
at the place where I am lodging,’ Paulina said. ‘I only want to 
satisfy you, Gabrielle ; the sooner it’s done the better for me, for I 
want to feel as if we were sisters. I feel like a sister to you already, 
but I don’t think you feel so to me; and I think that’s unkind of 
you, Gabrielle.’ 

A tear or two began to shine in the eyes of the misprized 
Paulina ; the tears however would not be allowed to descend upon 
her cheeks, because the cheeks were made up for the visit, and 
must not be furrowed. 
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Gabrielle began to feel touched and to be conscience-smitten. 
She remembered how she had told Fielding that she did not care 
whether Philip Vanthorpe’s wife was a woman of education or 
not, and now she was already acting in disregard of her own 
principles, or at least she was thinking in disregard of them. 
* How can this poor creature help it,’ she asked of herself, ‘if she 
has not been well brought up? She seems to have a warm heart, 
and my husband’s brother loved her. Am I going to close my 
heart against her when she has no one else?’ For it occurred to 
her, even in that moment of some confusion, that Mrs. Leven would 
never consent to take such a daughter-in-law to her arms. 

‘Don’t think me unkind—Paulina ; pray don’t. Iam onlya 
little confused—you can understand this is so new to me. If you 
are the widow of my husband’s brother—yes, I am sure you are, I 
don’t mean to throw any doubt on that—you must be like a sister 
to me. You will tell me what you want done that I can do, and 
you will stay with me for the present. You know that unfortu- 
nately the mother of both our husbands, Mrs. Leven, has set her 
heart against me, and that I never see her—and she so loved me 
once.’ Gabrielle’s own grievance began to moisten her eyes. 

‘ Yes, I have heard something of that. It’s bad for you and 
for me, I suppose. I have much more of a claim on her than I 
have on you,’ the candid Paulina observed. ‘You can’t take me 
to see her, then? I should like to go with you ever so much: you 
could say things for me better than I could say them for myself.’ 

‘No, Paulina, I can’t take you to her; I don’t know what I 
can do; but you will let me think it over, won’t you? Iam sure 
some good inspiration will guide us in the end to do the right 
thing.’ 

‘ Just so,’ said Paulina, nodding complacently ; ‘when we put 
our heads together we'll get at the right end of things.’ 

‘And you will stay with me for the present? This house 
must be your home until you find one that has a better claim on 
you; and you must tell me all your story. Remember, I know 
almost nothing of my husband’s brother; he never allowed his 
mother to know anything about him.’ 

‘That was because of me, I dare say. I wasn’t a grand person, 
Gabrielle, as you can easily see; I had no merit but that I loved 
the poor boy, and I suppose he didn’t like his mother to have a 
chance of showing that she looked down upon his wife. That was 
his way, you know: he had plenty of spirit, poor Phil.’ 

Whether it was art or nature that dictated to Paulina this way 
of putting her case, the appeal went straight home to the heart of 
Gabrielle. The thought of the woman who had loved and cared 
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for Philip Vanthorpe, and who had been loved by him, being now 
cast off and despised by any member of Philip Vanthorpe’s family, 
while he who would have protected her was lying in his far grave, 
was more than Gabrielle’s spirit could endure. She felt in a mood 
to do battle for Paulina against a whole armed and bristling world 
of conventionalities and respectabilities ; in a temper to wish that 
she, and she alone, had the battle to fight. She kissed Paulina 
again spontaneously, paint and all, without wincing. She did not 
heed now the look or the taste of the paint. ‘ What is paint 
itself but a question of conventionality ? Every woman wore it at 
one time,’ Gabrielle thought. ‘ One’s heart isn’t painted.’ 

‘ Your husband was right, Paulina,’ Gabrielle said earnestly. 
‘He was right in not allowing you to humble yourself even for his 
mother. But I wish he had written to his brother—or to me. I 
wouldn’t have shown any such feeling—well, it is too late to talk 
of all that now. We must be sisters, Paulina; we are sisters in 
our widowhood already. You will tell me all about your life F 

‘I will tell you everything,’ Paulina said fervently, and highly 
amused within herself at the idea of her making such a revela- 
tion. 

‘ You will stay here to-night ?’ 

‘Oh, I shall be ever so happy!’ 

‘But your child?’ Gabrielle said, bethinking her. ‘ You 
have a child? Where is he?’ 

‘Oh, the child! Dear creature, bless his heart, he is well taken 
eare of. He won’t mind for once.’ 

‘ He will miss his mother, won’t he? Can’t we send for him ? 
It will be no trouble.’ - 

‘ Thank you, no, it isn’t worth while. He is ever so well off. 
He is almost fonder of his nurse than of me. He would miss her 
more than me; we'll see about him to-morrow.’ 

Gabrielle was a little surprised, but said nothing more, and it 
was settled that Paulina should abide that night with Gabrielle as 
a mere preliminary of sisterhood and in order that Paulina might 
confide to her the whole of her story; and next day they were to 
take more deliberate counsel as to what should further be’ done. 
Gabrielle felt sadly in lack of some one to advise her. She 
assumed that Paulina must be poor. Paulina herse!{ had implied 
all that. It seemed a monstrous thing that Philip Vanthorpe’s 
wife and child should be in any manner of distress while Philip 
Vanthorpe’s mother was rich; and yet Gabrielle, with all her 
romance and chivalry, could not picture to herself Mrs. Leven 
doing anything for a woman like Paulina except on condition of 
Paulina’s removing herself far out of Mrs. Leven’s range. 
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Gabrielle’s heart was filled with premature anger at the thought 
of such a compromise being offered to poor Paulina. 

The presence of Paulina was not made less perplexing by the 

fact that Miss Elvin was staying with Gabrielle. It was necessary 
to tell the young singer that the odd-looking person whose appear- 
ance had amused her so much was the widow of Gabrielle’s 
husband’s brother, just come from the Southern States of America 
to seek the family whom she had never seen before. Miss Elvin 
received Paulina with hardly disguised wonder and scorn, and at 
once set her down as the very type and model of the Yankee 
woman; Yankee being in Miss Elvin’s vocabulary every American 
from Lake Superior to the Gulf of Mexico; Paulina carrying low 
London in every movement and accent so plainly that the sense 
ached at it. Paulina made elaborate excuses for not appearing 
at dinner in proper dinner-dress, explaining with needless iteration 
how she had not come with the least idea of staying, but only to 
see what Gabrielle was like and whether they could get on together, 
and how she was that independent that if she hadn’t liked Gabrielle 
and thought Gabrielle liked her, she wouldn’t have remained a 
moment in the house. 
* © But Ido like her. I took to her from the first ; I saw she was 
just my style from the moment I looked into her eyes,’ the effusive 
Paulina went on. ‘Real jam, I call her. This young lady don’t 
understand what real jam is, I see. Nor you neither, Gabrielle, 
I dare say?’ She laughed at the notion of their ignorance. 

¢T don’t know what it means,’ Gabrielle said in a disheartened 
tone, as of one who had no profound anxiety to learn. 

‘Pray do explain,’ Miss Elvin urged. She had already con- 
vinced herself that Gabrielle was dying with shame because of this 
dreadful sister-in-law, and she was anxious to draw Paulina out 
as much as possible in order that Gabrielle’s pride might have the 
fall which she considered providentially due to her. ‘It is some 
American expression, I suppose? Is it Mark Twain?’ 

‘Well, now, that is funny!’ Paulina explained. ‘That I 
should come all this way to teach London slang to you two London 
ladies! Why, that’s a London saying, real jam is. It’s the music- 
halls, I think ; and you a singer too, and you didn’t know that!’ 

‘TI don’t sing at the music-halls, Miss Elvin said in a tone of 
infinite scorn. 

‘No? They get a good screw at the music-halls, I’m told. 
Some first-class artists came out of the music-halls too. But I’m 
not American, you know, I’m English to the backbone; I’m a 
regular cockney, born within sound of Bow Bells. My poor Phil 
had a notion—one of his odd ideas—that nobody ever was born in 
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London ; and it is curious, if you ask people, how you find almost 
everyone you ask was born in the provinces. But I always told 
him his notion wouldn’t wash; for I was born within the sound of 
Bow Bells themselves.’ 

Paulina’s apologies for her lack of proper dinner-dress were not 
only superfluous, but had the inconvenient effect of drawing 
attention to the fact that her get-up, such as it was, displayed a 
good deal of gorgeousness, and contrasted with the pre-Raphaelite 
dead colouring and scant ornament of Miss Elvin’s attire, and the 
extreme simplicity of Gabrielle’s dress. Further, Paulina had 
contrived to extemporise a sort of imitation of dinner-toilette, 
according to her idea of its requirements, by turning in a con- 
siderable portion of the neck and front of her dress, and so 
managing to make a very respectable display of bust crossed and 
recrossed with massy chains of gold. Paulina drank a great deal 
of wine at dinner; and for Gabrielle and Miss Elvin wine was 
rather an ornamental accessory of the dinner-table than a part of 
the meal. She also asked for soda-water, and for a little brandy to 
compound with it. She had a very vigorous, healthy appetite ; and 
her capacity for the consumption of sweets proved to be something 
remarkable. When Gabrielle's maid was a little slow about the 
opening of the soda-water, Paulina good-naturedly said, ‘ Hand it 
over, my dear; I fancy I can do that better than you can,’ and 
made her boast good by proving that she could do it a great deal 
better. 

‘TI can open a bottle of soda or a bottle of fizz, Paulina said 
with well-founded pride, ‘and never as much as wink.’ 

It was a trying evening for all three. But it would surely 
have surprised Gabrielle if she could have known that it was most 
of all trying to Paulina, who ate and drank with such an appear- 
ance of content and relish. Paulina had a hard struggle many a 
time to keep down her temper, and not to have what she would have 
called a flare-out. Shesaw in a moment that the little sallow girl, 
as she called Miss Elvin, was giving herself airs and looking down 
on her. And she thought, with a fierce longing for the chance, 
how short a time it would take her to take the conceit out of the 
girl, Then even Gabrielle’s sweet and kindly ways sometimes 
aroused in her a spirit of antagonism. ‘Why is she any better 
than me, I want to know ?’ she mentally asked herself. ‘I haven’t 
had any bringing up; if I had, I dare say I should be just as good 
and just as much of a lady as her.’ But Paulina was for the 
present playing a part; and she was determined to play it out. 
As she boasted to Fielding, she was quite clever enough to take on 
any part that might best commend her to the people she sought 
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to please; and she thought she had hit upon the best way to 
‘fetch’ Gabrielle, as she would herself have put it. She knew 
that the one part she could not sustain was that of a lady. The 
moment she spoke to Gabrielle she saw that it would be of no use 
attempting any imitation of the part with her. She had thought 
for a moment of doing the high tragedy; but she fancied she saw 
something in Gabrielle’s manner that would have made that 
attempt unpromising. In another moment or two her genuine 
natural cleverness enabled her to get at the reality of Gabrielle’s 
character. She saw its simplicity, its generosity, its chivalry, if 
we may apply such a word to a woman’s nature, its Quixotry. 
‘ At the age of two,’ she said to herself, ‘I wasn’t as innocent as 
that. Lord, how could I be?’ She made up her mind at once. 
The part of a kind-hearted, unaffected, untaught woman was the 
thing for Gabrielle, she felt certain. Not goody-goody, but honest 
and good-natured. A frank confession of humble bringing-up and 
lack of education, and an appeal to the generosity of Gabrielle not 
to be ashamed of her because she hadn’t had a good bringing-up- 
that, she thought, was the card to play. She played it accordingly ; 
and she saw that things were going on very well. But there were 

‘moments when the’performance came a little hard upon her. She 
remembered a night when she flung a woman on the floor in New 
Orleans and,trampled on her. If Miss Gertrude Elvin could have 
known how often this pleasant recollection was passing through 
the mind of her companion at Gabrielle’s table, and how the past 
triumph was re-enacted in imagination with her for its victim, she 
would have found the little banquet far less agreeable even than it 
actually was. 


Cuarter XVIII. 


PAULINA STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


Tue day after the arrival of the unexpected guest at Gabrielle’s, 
Fielding—perhaps we may still describe him simply as we have 
always hitherto known him—was on his way to pay a visit to 
Paulina’s hostess. One result of Gabrielle’s good offices between 
the brothers naturally was to place Fielding in the position of a 
recognised friend. The new phase of Fielding’s existence was very 
delightful to him. He would in any case probably have enjoyed 
the novelty of it as he did most novelties; and would have liked 
the West-end London life if only as a change after the Southern 
States and Bolingbroke Place. But he had now one or two 
particular reasons for liking the change. 

He was greatly touched by his brother’s way of receiving 
him, and of renewing their affection, or rather making way for al 
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affection which before had had no chance of existence. Nothing 
could have been less like what Fielding might have expected than 
the ways of his brother towards him. If Wilberforce had dis- 
covered some entirely new and incomparable way of lighting his 
house, he could not have been more pleased than he was with 
the novelty of having a brother. He was never done talking to 
all the people he knew about ‘my brother, don’t you know ?—my 
brother Clarkson ; just come back from somewhere ; splendid fellow : 
you positively must know him.’ He took Clarkson all over his 
town house from garret to basement, to show him all the recent 
improvements. He proposed to take him down to his country 
place presently, where there were still greater wonders to be ex- 
hibited, for the genius of practical science had to do there with 
gardens, grounds, and game, horses and stables, dogs and kennels, 
as well as with fireplaces and windows. Meantime, he hurried 
him down to Sydenham to show him a little place he had there 
quite near the Crystal Palace, and where he was trying plans for 
the acclimatisation of various foreign shrubs and flowers. He was 
always telling Clarkson they must have a long talk over old times 
together ; but the long talk never seemed likely to come off, for 
whenever they were alone Wilberforce had always some new 
device in the way of industrial science on which to consult his 
brother. He persisted in the assumption that a man who had been 
in so many foreign countries as Clarkson must be an authority on 
all subjects connected with the building, furnishing, lighting, and 
ventilating of houses. 

Fielding fell into all this in his usual companionable way. He 
declared that he was getting already softened and spoiled by 
civilisation; and he persisted in retaining his old lodging in 
Bolingbroke Place, and in going there to pass a night when he 
felt inclined; but for the present at least he was in a manner 
taken captive by his brother’s kindness and good-fellowship, and 
he liked the new life remarkably well. He was always saying to 
himself that such a life would never suit him, that he was made 
for a gipsy or a tramp; and he was always making up his mind 
that he must go somewhere and do something to-morrow. But 
meantime he was like that son of Cato the younger, of whom the 
epigram set forth that he had passed we know not how many days 
in going to-morrow. 

One other novelty in which Sir Wilberforce took a manifest 
and undisguised delight was the society of Gabrielle. He made 
up his mind to go to Lady Honeybell’s whenever there was a 
chance of her being there; and he called to see her sometimes at 
her own house, and talked a great deal with her whenever he had 
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the opportunity. Fielding was generally with him on these 
occasions, and therefore grew to be quite an established friend of 
Gabrielle’s. It sometimes seemed to her as if she surely must 
have known him for years instead of a few weeks. 

This particular day, however, Fielding set out to call on 
Gabrielle without his brother. He was anxious to speak to her 
about the Vanthorpe affair. He had heard or come at the know- 
ledge of something which made him suspicious more than ever of 
Paulina’s movements and purposes, and he thought it would be of 
great importance to put Gabrielle on her guard. He little sus- 
pected that at the very time when he was making his way to 
Gabrielle’s with this object, his name was on the lips of her and 
of the woman from whom he would if possible have kept her wide 
as the poles apart. 

If Gabrielle Vanthorpe had been dealing in unholy arts, and 
had conjured up, to scare her friends, some abhorrent phantom she 
could not now exorcise and banish, she could hardly have felt moré 
painfully responsible and self-reproachful. She thought with 
sickening misgivings of the part she had taken, slight ‘as it 
was, in bringing up the spectre of Paulina to vex the future life 
- of Mrs. Leven. Why did she meddle or make in the matter? she 
kept asking herself. True, it was at no call of hers, and by no quest 
of hers, that the extraordinary Paulina presented herself. But 
Gabrielle had long been wishing to find some trace of Philip Van- 
thorpe, and had thought, not surely in any ignoble way, to find her 
own account in it by commending herself to his mother; and now 
she seemed like some unlucky creature who, by a single unhallowed 
wish, has summoned an unwelcome apparition that will never 
cease to haunt. Every hour she spent in Paulina’s company more 
and more convinced her that it would be absolutely impossible to 
induce Mrs. Leven to endure such a daughter-in-law. If she could 
only believe Paulina to be an impostor—but there was no use in 
thinking of such a thing. Paulina had referred to Fielding as a 
witness to the truth of her story. Indeed, it would be impossible to 
doubt it. She had told Gabrielle a hundred things about Philip 
Vanthorpe’s younger days and his quarrels with his mother, of which 
Gabrielle remembered to have heard in a vague half-hushed sort 
of way before, and which certainly Paulina could only have heard 
from Vanthorpe himself. 

There was something uncomfortable, uncanny about the woman 
which made her companionship more oppressive to Gabrielle than 
any mere lack of education or good manners could have done. 
There was something sinister about her when the surface of good- 
heartedness was ruffled for a moment by avy hint of contradiction. 
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Gabrielle had seen her eyebrows contract anda light flash from her 
eyes Once or twice as she looked at Miss Elvin, which had alarming 
suggestions about it as of the cage of a wild animal or a maniac’s 
cell. Then, where was the child? It was now well on in the after- 
noon of the day after her arrival, and Paulina did not appear 
particularly anxious about the child. The whole world seemed to 
have grown perplexed for Gabrielle since this ill-omened visitor 
came inside her threshold. Yet to her Paulina was only exuberant 
good-nature and gratitude. 

‘I must do something, I must send for some one—take some 
one’s advice,’ the troubled Gabrielle thought. ‘Major Leven ?— 
Mr. Fielding, surely, would be better.’ 

‘Had I not better write a line to Mr. Fielding, and ask him 
to come and see you, Paulina?’ Gabrielle asked. They two were 
alone. ‘ He will wish to see you, and you will like to see him.’ 

‘ Law, Gabrielle, send for him as soon as you like, if it’s any 
ease to your mind, my dear; if you don’t feel quite sure about 
yours truly, Fielding will soon give you satisfaction on that point. 
He can’t deny that I am myself, anyhow; he can’t say that this girl 
isn’t the wife of Philip Vanthorpe. But don’t send for him on my 
account, I beg of you, nor onhis, my dear. We don’t particularly 
want to see each other, I can tell you.’ 

‘ But he was such a friend of your husband , 

‘Just so; but the friend of the husband isn’t always the friend 
of the wife, dear; especially if the wife should happen to be too 
fond of the husband. Anyhow, Master Iielding don’t like me now; 
I dare say he won’t have a good word for me; but send for him as 
soon as ever you like, Gabrielle ; I see it would be something of a 
satisfaction to you, and I don’t blame you. Why should you take 
my word ? althcugh I know I could take your word for anything, 
once I looked into your eyes. Send for Fielding, dear, right away. 
It don’t matter to me at all. Weare not very good friends; but we 
shan’t come to words in your presence, I dare say.’ 

Gabrielle found this sort of talk unendurable. 

‘ Perhaps if I were to consult Major Leven 

‘ That’s the husband of the old lady ?’ 

‘Please, Paulina, don’t call Mrs. Leven the old lady. I don’t 
like it; she is not old.’ 

‘That’s only my way, Gabrielle dear. You'll not mind me 
when you have known me a longer time.’ 

Gabrielle’s heart sank at the suggestion. 

‘Mrs. Leven is a lady many people find it difficult to deal 
with,’ Gabrielle explained. ‘She is a noble woman at heart, but 
she has strong predilections—strong likings and dislikings, I mean.’ 

KK 2 
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‘I'll bring her to reason, depend upon it. Ain't I her eldest 
son’s wife ?’ 

‘Yes, but then you must remember, Paulina, that her son left 
her very early, and she may not admit any claim on her; and she 
is married again—and I think we had better make our appeal to 
her feelings and her heart.’ 

‘You leave it to me, my dear: I'll bring her to reason soon 
enough,’ the complacent Paulina said. ‘ The sooner she falls in with 
my views and the quieter she keeps me, the less talk and exposure 
there will be, don’t you see? Folks like her don’t like family affairs 
talked of.’ 

‘I don’t think that would have much effect on Mrs. Leven, 
Paulina; it would not have any on me,’ Gabrielle said firmly. 

Paulina was afraid she had been going too far. 

‘ Oh, for that matter,’ she said softly, ‘ I am well aware I haven’t 
any sort of claim on you, Gabrielle, only what your kind heart and 
your nature give. You are very good to take me on my own word 
even. You have been only too good already. The moment you say 
“ 90,” I'll go, Gabrielle ; and I shall still owe you good will for some 
_ happy, happy hours of shelter and kindness.’ 

At this moment it was announced to Gabrielle that Mr. Field- 
ing had called. She hailed his coming with delight. 

‘Here is Mr. Fielding, Paulina; we will see him at once. I 
am so glad!’ 

‘Now for a nice piece of acting,’ thought Paulina. 

Gabrielle went forward to welcome Fielding with special cor- 
diality. ‘The room was somewhat darkened, for the summer was 
growing on, and Paulina, for all her Southern experiences, declared 
that she could not bear the sun. Fielding did not at once see who 
was with Gabrielle, although her manner made him sure that she 
had something out of the common to say to him. 

‘You have come at the very time when we wanted you, Mr. 
Fielding,’ the almost breathless Gabrielle said. ‘ You seeI have an 
old friend of yours with me. You have not forgotten this lady ?’ 

‘If you have forgotten me [ shall take it unkind of you, Field- 
ing, the lady said for herself, half rising from her chair in a lan- 
guid way. And Fielding saw that the woman whom it was his 
special effort to keep from touching Gabrielle with even the slight- 
est contact was under her roof and seated in closest companionship 
with her. His mind went back in a moment to some of the scenes 
of Philip Vanthorpe’s later life ; to the fierce quarrels he himself 
had witnessed; to what he had seen with his own eyes of Paulina’s 
savage temper, animal love of food and drink, revolting coquetry, 
and almost brutal vulgarity ; and as he now saw her by Gabrielle's 
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side, his first wild feeling was regret that she was not a man whom 
he could thrust by force from that sweet and gracious home. 

He did not even speak to Gabrielle at first. 

‘How did you come here?’ he asked sternly of the unabashed 
Paulina. 

‘I came to see my sister-in-law, Mrs. Albert Vanthorpe—why 
shouldn’t I come to see her? She is not ashamed of me because 
I wasn’t well brought up and wasn’t born a lady. And why? 
Because she’s a lady herself.’ 

* How on earth did you find her out?’ he asked, turning to 
Gabrielle. ‘I thought you gave me your promise ; 

‘TI have not broken any promise,’ Gabrielle said, rather coldly. 
His manner was a little too sharp, she thought. It was hardly the 
manner he ought to assume to any woman. ‘ My sister-in-law is 
here of her own wish. She came to see me; and I have welcomed 
her.’ 

‘Who told you her name?’ he now addressed himself once 
more to Paulina. ‘ How did you get to know it?’ 

‘I don’t suppose my whereabouts was very hard to find out, 
Mr. Fielding, Gabrielle said, still cold in her manner towards him. 
‘ There is a London directory ; and the name of Vanthorpe is not 
quite so common as that of Smith.’ 

* But she never knew your name.’ 

‘My name is her name, Mr. Fielding.’ 

‘ Yes, yes, it is now; of course it is her name by right—but 
she never knew it. She never heard the name of Vanthorpe; she 
was always called Clarkson ; it was a whim of poor Philip’s to sup- 
press his own name—a whim at first, but after his marriage a very 
serious purpose. When I saw her the other day I told her that no 
one but myself knew anything about the whole story, and that I 
would not tell her your name unless on conditions—that she knows.’ 

‘ That’s all true enough, Gabrielle, Paulina said meekly. ‘My 
poor husband did go by the name of Clarkson out in the States; 
but I don’t see what’s the odds of that now. I am Philip Van- 
thorpe’s wife, Mr. Fielding, his lawful wife ; you won’t deny that ?’ 

‘You are his wife ; that’s only too true.’ 

‘ Well, said Gabrielle, interposing, ‘I think that is all I want 
to know, Mr. Fielding. She is the lawful wife of my husband’s 
brother : she loved him, and he loved her, and he is dead ; and she 
comes to me. Let others do as they like, I'll not refuse to own 
her, and she shall always be welcome here.’ 

Paulina seized Gabrielle’s hand and covered it with kisses, and 
then pressed it to her breast. Fielding made a movement as if he 
would pluck the hand away, But he stopped. 
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‘Stuff! play-acting !’ were his genial words. 

‘I told you, Gabrielle, Paulina said; ‘I said Mr. Fielding 
didn’t like me. I told you he would not have a good word for me; 
he was always trying to make my husband distrust me. He knows 
why he don’t like me, and I know it too; but let that pass.’ 

Fielding was about to break in angrily upon her. But he 
checked himself. He was not going to wrangle with such a woman 
in that presence ; or to condescend to vindicate his motives or his 
conduct by a word. 

‘Let that pass,’ Paulina hurried on, seeing with joy that she 
was gaining something of an advantage. ‘I can be generous if he 
can’t. The only thing I told you that he couldn’t do, Gabrielle, 
was that he couldn’t deny that I was Philip Vanthorpe’s wife, and 
that Phil Vanthorpe loved me. You see he don’t deny it, and 
you see he would deny it if he could.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Fielding, who saw that remonstrance was now use- 
less, ‘ I would deny it if I could; I only wish I could.’ 

‘You see!’ Paulina exclaimed triumphantly. 

* Now, Mr. Fielding, Gabrielle said, returning to composure not 
without an effort, ‘you see our minds are made up here, and I 
am sure you have too much sense to think of arguing with women 
when they tell you they have made up their minds. I hoped my 
sister-in-law would have found a warmer friend in you; but I am 
glad that at least you don’t refuse to help her to establish her 
identity. I want your advice about her. I am sure you will give 
me good advice.’ 

‘Yes; I will give you good advice; but will you take it when 
it is given ?’ 

¢ TI should like first to know what it is; I don’t intend to com- 
mit myself, Mr. Fielding.’ 

‘My advice is this—about your brother’s wife I have only one 
advice to offer j 

‘Shall I leave the room, Gabrielle?’ Paulina asked. ‘I don’t 
mind at all. You can talk about me more freely, perhaps, when 
I’m not in the way.’ 

‘No, no; you must stay,’ Gabrielle said. 

‘I had rather you heard what I have to say,’ Fielding 
added. ‘ My advice is this—don’t have thiswoman staying in your 
house. Buy her off, if you will—I don’t advise it, but if you like 
buy her off, or get Mrs. Leven to buy her off; but don’t keep her 
under your roof. She is not a woman to be a companion of yours; 
I am not talking now about what she calls her character. If she 
were as good as the goddess Diana in that sort of way, she is not a 
companion for you; and I tell you some harm will come of having 
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her near you. Do anything you will in the way of kindness or 
charity ; but don’t allow her to remain in your house.’ 

‘What has he to say against me?’ Paulina asked still in her 
meek fashion. ‘Let him say anything he will, Gabrielle; I don’t 
mind; I’m not afraid. Ask him what he has to say against me: 
it’s only fair he should speak out.’ 

‘Yes, that seems only fair, Mr. Fielding, Gabrielle said. ‘I 
believe men always hold to some principle of not insinuating a 
charge without giving one a chance of defending himself; is there 
not some such principle among you? Why should I not be a friend 
to one who is so nearly connected with me, and who wants my 
friendship? Would you act so in such a case?’ 

‘I hope I should listen to the sincere advice of one who knew 
more than I could know : 

‘No, Mr. Fielding ; you would do nothing of the kind. I 
don’t believe you would; I am sure you would not. You would 
never turn your back on anyone whom you ought to care for 
merely because of some vague hints and objections. You would 
not do it; neither will I.’ 

‘I suppose it is useless,’ Fielding said warmly, ‘to expect a 
woman to listen to reason.’ 

‘See the wayjyou treat us!’ Gabrielle said, speaking quickly 
and with an emotion that now and then seemed likely to stop 
her speaking altogether. ‘ Weare never done hearing that women 
have no principles of honour, and fair-play, and all the rest of it; 
that they listen to stories told behind people’s backs, and hit people 
when they are down; and that only men are open and fair, and 
meet things face to face, and I don’t know what else! And when 
we try to act on your principles of manly fair dealing, see what 
comes of it! Then you tell us that we never can be reasonable, 
because we don’t simply do as we are told, and cast off anyone 
who has a claim on us without asking why or wherefore; because 
some man chooses to say she is not worthy of your help, but I 
won’t tell you why! You can’t have all of us this way, Mr. Field- 
ing; you must take some of us one way or the other. I choose to 
act on your own principles ; and I will stand by a friend like a man.’ 

Gabrielle looked exceedingly unlike a man at this moment. 
Her eyes were sparkling with tears, and her voice was all tremulous; 
and she looked strikingly handsome and intensely feminine. She 
took Paulina’s hand the while and turned towards Fielding with a 
look of something like defiance. 

‘I should like you to stand by your friend,’ he said, ‘if that 
was all; I am not a man to turn my back on a friend or advise 
anyone else to do such a thing. But is she your friend? You 
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see her for the first time; you know nothing of her—I do! She 
broke poor Philip Vanthorpe’s heart.’ 

‘It’s not true,’ Paulina protested in tones of injured and 
melancholy innocence. ‘He died in my arms. If he were alive 
you wouldn’t talk in this way. But I don’t want to make any 
quarrels, Gabrielle, between you and your respectable friends. [ 
ain’t a respectable person, I know, in that sense ; I am only a poor 
woman whom Philip Vanthorpe loved and made his wife.’ 

‘Stuff!’ interjected the ungracious Fielding. 

‘Tl go away, Gabrielle; I'll go away. God bless you always, 
anyhow ; for you believed me and were kind to me.’ 

‘You shall not go,’ Gabrielle said; ‘ you shall stay with me; 
you are my sister-in-law, and you shall have a home here as long 
as you want one.’ 

§*Look here,’ Fielding said, turning suddenly on the now 
flushed Paulina, ‘what will you take to go away? what is your 
sum ? It will come to that in time—why not give us the figure at 
once ?’ 

‘ You don’t understand me, Mr. Fielding, Paulina replied in a 
tone of noble scorn. ‘You never did. You mistook me in more 
ways than one. What is my price to go away? I'll tell you. 
One word from the lady of this house. Let this lady say the word 
“90,” and I’m gone. Now you have youranswer. Thesearemy terms.’ 

‘I say stay,’ Gabrielle declared; ‘I say you shall not go. And 
now surely we need not say any more about all this? I am sorry 
if you are offended, Mr. Fielding, or if I seemed angry. I am 
sure you meant well and kindly ; but you don’t understand women.’ 

‘That he don’t,’ interjected Paulina. 

‘We have some principles of fair-play, and we have our code of 
chivalry. I heard you talk once of somebody with whom it would 
not be safe to go tiger-hunting. He would back out, I suppose, 
in the moment of danger, and leave his friend in the lurch. Well, 
I think there are women you might go tiger-hunting with; I 
am one.’ 

Fielding remembered the illustration: to which she was re- 
ferring in her emotional way. It was, indeed, rather a favourite 
illustration of his own. It was meant to picture the kind of man 
who, good and worthy enough in other ways, could not be trusted 
to stay by his friend to the last out of pure companionship and 
loyalty. It touched him now to hear her cite his own words even 
in objection to himself. 

‘One thing will you do?’ he asked. ‘ Will you put her a 
plain question—where is Philip Vanthorpe’s child ?’ 

‘I do not mean to ask her any question now,’ Gabrielle replied, 
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‘ She will tell me all that I want to know, I am sure, time enough. 
I think she has had questioning enough for cne day.’ 

Gabrielle was now very angry. She could not understand how 
Fielding could act what seemed to her so unfair a part. She 
could not understand how he could expect her to sanction it or 
join init. She felt hurt to think that he could have known so 
little of her. A man must despise women in his heart, she 
thought, who could expect them to act like that. If any drop of 
poison from Paulina’s half-spoken hints about the cause of his 
recent dislike to herself mingled in any way with Gabrielle’s 
feelings then, Gabrielle was not herself conscious of its influence. 
She was grieved and angered that Fielding should have misunder- 
stood her, and expected her to play an ungenerous part towards 
the unfortunate Paulina. It came on her mind with a flush of 
pride in the recollection that it was only the other day she had 
heard insinuations or charges against himself and had refused to 
believe them. 

‘ Well,’ Fielding said, ‘ I suppose there is no use in our talk- 
ing of this any more, Mrs. Vanthorpe? You asked me for my 
advice and I gave it to you honestly. You won’t take it, and 
there’s an end.’ 

‘I know what you would think of me,’ she answered, ‘if I 
were to take such advice in any other affair. We should hear 
something about the high principles of women then!’ 

He presently left her. Each was angry with the other. 
Paulina was doubly, trebly delighted. She had made her game, as 
she would have put it, to her own entire satisfaction. If she might 
have ventured on such a performance, it would have greatly de- 
lighted her to execute a wild dance of triumph in the very face of 
the discomfited Fielding. As it was, she could not refrain from 
flinging at him one saucy look of exultation as he passed out of 
the room. He saw it, and she meant that he should see it. She 
would have lost half the joy of her cleverly won success if she could 
not have thus taken Fielding into her confidence and let him 
know distinctly that she had been only playing a part and that she 
considered herself to have won, and therefore was free to mock at 
his confusion. 

That night Robert Charlton and his wife were sitting in their 
room in Bolingbroke Place rather late. Robert was seized with a 
fit of hard work, and was toiling away assiduously, and in silence, 
his head down. Janet was engaged in some sewing. She was 
very much depressed and out of spirits. She had not seen any- 
thing of Mrs. Vanthorpe for many days. Mrs. Bramble, her aunt, 
had come to see Janet once or twice, and had brought her some 
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scraps of gossip, but they were not, somehow, of a nature to gladden 
Janet. 

Suddenly a knock was heard at the door. Charlton started 
from his work and stood up like a man who fancies he sees a 
ghost. His wife started merely on seeing him start. 

‘Was that a knock, Janet ?’ 

‘I think so, dear. It’s late; I wonder who it can be.’ 

‘Don’t you go,’ he said, motioning her back. ‘ Don’t you go.’ 

He was moving towards the door. The knock was heard 
once more, and there was a certain impatience in it. 

‘Do you think it is some woman?’ Robert asked. 

Why he did not open the door at once or let her open it, his 
wife could not guess. A voice was heard outside. 

‘I do declare it’s Mr. Fielding!’ Janet exclaimed. Her 
husband drew back. 

‘ Fielding?’ he said. ‘So it is—you open the door, Janet.’ 

Janet promptly opened the door. 

‘Why, Mr. Fielding, I said it was you!’ 

‘ Well, Janet, are you glad to see me ?’ 


‘ Indeed I am.’ 
For a moment or two Robert kept far back in the room, 


almost like one who expects to have to stand suddenly on his 
defence. Then, seeming to take a more satisfactory view of the 
visit, he came forward to meet Fielding. 

‘Well, Charlton, here you are as usual working away.’ 

‘We didn’t expect to see you, Mr. Fielding.’ 

‘Didn’t you really, Mr. Charlton? Why not now, might one 
ask? A man may occasionally visit his rooms, mayn’t he ?’ 

‘Yes; but when one has become a grand swell, you know, and 
lives with one’s friends in a great West-end square, one isn’t ex- 
pected to come back very often to a den like this.’ 

‘ Piff-paff! I have been back to the den several times lately, 
only you didn’t know anything about it. I come and go, follow 
my own whim as usual, Charlton. Don’t you remember the talk 
we had one night about the rolling-stone and the mill-stone? I 
like the den ; perhaps it suits me besi.’ 

‘ We are glad to see you again, Mr. Fielding, at all events,’ 
the meek Janet ventured to say. 

‘Thank you, Janet, I do believe you are. I don’t quite know 
about your husband; but he is such a surly old bear, one never 
expects much gladness from him. I say, Charlton, are you well 
acquainted with the history of Ireland under the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ? ’ 

‘No, I can’t say that I am.’ 
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* Because if you were you would know that there was a dis- 
tinguished Irish chieftain of that time who went by the name of 
Surly-boy. I should think you must be a descendant of his.’ 

‘ Well, there’s nothing to make a man particularly lively here. 
You have more the luck of it, Mr. Fielding.’ 

‘To be sure; yes, your only jig-maker! Well, I have come 
now to hale you and Janet—Mrs. Robert Charlton, of course I 
mean—by force of arms, if needs be, down to supper in my little 
den, just as we had it once before, don’t you remember, Janet ?’ 

Yes, Janet remembered very well. That was indeed a pleasant 
night. The young man’s voice sounded sweet and cheery in her 
ears that had heard scarcely any but repining and melancholy | 
tones for a long time, and Janet had always greatly liked Fielding 
and his kindly, companionable ways. To-night, however, she 
looked at him with something of a doubtful expression. His 
gaiety of manner did not seem quite like the old thing, somehow ; 
it appeared to her to be forced and unnatural. Perhaps, she con- 
jectured, he is only doing this to show that he doesn’t think any 
the less of his old friends because he has gone back to his grand 
family. It was kind of him all the same, she thought. 

Robert accepted the invitation, much to his wife’s surprise. 

‘Come, Janet, be quick,’ he said; ‘don’t keep Mr. Fielding 
waiting.’ 

‘Keep Mr. Fiddlestick !’ said Fielding. ‘We need not be so 
high and mighty in our politeness, need we, Charlton ? ’ 

‘We have been hearing such wonderful things about you, Mr. 
Fielding,’ Janet said in her delight, as she was preparing to go 
downstairs. 

‘Truly, Janet? Anything good? That would be odd news, 
indeed, wouldn’t it ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, delightful news; all about you and your brother, and 
how fond he is of you, and how you are always going to live with 
him, and be always a gentleman; oh, I beg pardon, I don’t mean 
that,’ and Janet blushed. 

‘Don’t mean what, Janet ? Don’t mean that I am going to 
be a gentleman? Why, now you are hard upon me.’ 

‘Oh, no, no! I only meant that of course you were always a 
gentleman ; there’s nothing new in that; money can’t alter that.’ 

‘ Janet, you chatter too much,’ her husband said. 

‘Not too much for me,’ Fielding said.. ‘It gives me pleasure 
to hear a friendly voice. Go ahead, Janet, chatter away, if your 
husband will call it chattering.’ 

No modest little woman ever yet found her fluency of speech 
increased on being told by one of two listeners that she chattered 
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too much, and enjoined by the other to chatter away. Janet 
became silent all at once. 

‘You've stopped her up,’ said Fielding ; ‘ see what an unlucky 
fellow you are, Charlton.’ 

‘It was you stopped me up more than Robert, Mr. Fielding,’ 
Janet said in great good-humour, ‘for you told me to chatter 
away. 

‘Very well; and why don’t you chatter away ?’ 

‘Oh, because I seemed to be only making a fool of myself, and 
one does not like that.’ 

‘I wish I could make a fool of myself.’ 

‘Why so, Mr. Fielding ?’ 

‘ Because that would prove that the thing had not yet been 
done, Janet; there would be some comfort in that.’ 

‘ Talking of people making fools of themselves,’ Robert inter- 
rupted, ‘is it true what we hear about Mrs. Vanthorpe ?’ 

‘What do you hear about her ?’ 

‘They say she is going to be married.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t believe a word of it, said Janet. ‘ It’s only some 
nonsense my aunt has got into her head; I wouldn’t repeat such 
* things, Robert.’ 

‘Why not? Where’s the harm? Mr. Fielding is sure to know 
whether it is true or isn’t.’ 

‘Why should I be sure to know ?’ Fielding asked. 

‘Well, because the story goes that she is to he Lady Fielding— 
that she is going to marry your brother.’ 

‘Oh, Robert!’ Janet protested. 

‘I know nothing about it,’ Fielding said carelessly. ‘1 am 
not by any means my brother’s keeper; and Mrs. Vanthorpe isn’t 
likely to consult me. Come along; let us have supper, and let who 
will marry or talk of marriages.’ 

He drew Janet’s arm within his own and swept her down the 
stairs, leaving Robert to follow at such pace as suited him. Janet 
looked timorously into his face as they went down. She wished her 
husband had not talked in such a way; she could not understand why 
he had done so—it was so unlike Robert to repeat what he was fond 
of calling women’s silly gossip, and he generally professed the poorest 
opinion of anything said by Janet’s aunt, even when it happened 
to be good sense. But Mr. Fielding did not seem to have paid 
much attention to Robert’s words; at least, he talked and rattled all 
the way down as if he were in the highest spirits. 


(To be continued.) 
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CasKET. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt, Author of ‘‘ Thornicroft’s Model,”’ 
&c. This number contains also the First of a Series of Twelve 
Articles on ‘‘Our Old Country Towns,” with Five Illustrations by 
ALFRED RIMMER. The February Number contains a New Story 
entitled BIRDS IN THE SNOW, by OUIDA, 
*.* The FORTIETH Volume of BELGRAVIA, elegantly bound in 
crimson cloth, full gilt side and back, gilt edges, price 75. 68., 3s now veady. 
—Handsome Cases for binding volumes can be had at 2s. each. 





“Demy 8vo, ‘Illustrated, uniform in size for binding. 


Blackburn’s Art Handbooks: 
Academy Notes, 18'75. With 40 Illustrations, ts. 
Academy Notes, 1876. With 107 Illustrations. ts. 
Academy Notes, 1877. With 143 Illustrations. 1s, 
Academy Notes, 1878. With 150 Illustrations, 15. 
Academy Notes, 1879. With 146 Illustrations. 1s. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1878. With 68 Illustrations, 1s. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1879. With 60 Illustrations. 1s. 
Pictures at the Paris Exhibition, 1878. 8oTIllustrations. rs. 
Pictures at South Kensington. (The Raphael Cartoons, Sheep- 


shanks Collection, &c.) With 70 Illustrations, rs, 
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ArT HANDBOOKS—continued, 
The English Pictures at the National Gallery. With 114 


Iliustrations. 15. 
The Old Masters at the National Gallery. 128 Illusts. 15. 6d. 
Academy Notes, 1875-79. Complete in One Volume, with 


nearly 600 Illustrations in Facsimile. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 


A Complete Illustrated Catalogue to the National Gallery. 
ith Notes by Henry BLAcKBuRN, and 242 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 3s. 


UNIFORM WITH “ ACADEMY NOTES.” 
Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1878. 117 Illustrations. 1s. 
Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1879. 125 Illustrations. 1s. 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes,18'78. 95 Illustrations. 1s. 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1879. too Illusts. rs. 
Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1878, 112 Illusts. 1s. 
Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1879. 100 Illusts. 1s. 
Royal Manchester Institution Notes, 1878. 88 Illustrations. Ls. 
Royal Society of Artists Notes, Birmingham, 1878. 95 Illus- 
trations, 1s. 
Children of the Great City. By F. W. Lawson. With Fac- 
simile Sketches by the Artist. Demy 8vo, 15. 
Folio, half-bound boards, India Proofs, 215, 


Blake (William). 
Etchings from his Works. By W. B. Scotr. With descriptive Text. 


“* The best side of Blake's work is given here, and makes a really attractive 
volume, which allcan enjoy. . . The etching is of the lest kind, more vefined 
and delicate than the original work.” —SaTuRDAY REvIEW. 











Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6a. 


Boccaccio’s Decameron ; 
or, Ten Days’ Entertainment. Translated into English, with an Intro- 
duction by THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With Portrait, and 
STOTHARD’ 's beautiful ‘Copperplates. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 
Brand’s Observations on Popular Antiquities, 


chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and 
Superstitions. With the Additions of Sir HENRY ELLIs. An entirely 
New and | Revised Edition, with fine full- “page Illustrations, 





Bowers’ (Georgina) Hunting Sketches: 
Canters in Crampshire. By G. Bowers. I. Gallops from 
Gorseborough. II. Scrambles with Scratch Packs. III. Studies with 
Stag Hounds. Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, 21s. 
Leaves from a Hunting Journal. By G. Bowers. Coloured 
in tacsimile of the originals. Oblong 4to, half-bound, ats. 
[/n preparation. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 


Bret Harte, Works by: 


The Select Works of Bret Harte, in Prose and Poetry. With 
Introductory Essay by J. M. BeLiew, Portrait of the Author, and 50 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

An Heiress of Red Dog, and other Stories. By BRET HARTF, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6a. 

“* Few modern English-writing humourists have achieved the popularity of 
Mr. Bret Harte. Hehas passed, so to speak, beyond book-fame into talk-fame. 
People who may never perhaps have held one of his little volumes in their 
hands, are perfectly familiar with someat least of their contents... . Pit- 
tures of Californian camp-life, unapproached in their quaint picturesqueness 
and deep human interest.”—Daity News. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret HARTE. Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches. By BRET 
Harte. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Bret HARTE. Fcap. 8vo, picture 


cover, 1s. ; cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 





Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, “ 6d, 
Brewster’s (Sir David) Martyrs of Science. 





Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Astronomical Plates, 4s. 6d. 


Brewster’s (Sir D.) More Worlds than One, 


the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. 





Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated in Colours, 30s. 


British Flora Medica: 
A History of the Medicinal Plants of Great Britain. Illustrated by 
a Figure of each Plant, COLOURED BY HAND. By BENJAMIN H, 
BARTON, F.L.S., and THOMAS CASTLE, M.D., F.R.S. A New Edi- 
tion, revised and partly re-written by JOHN R. JACKSON, A.L.S., 
Curator of the Museums of Economic Botany, Royal Gardens, Kew. 


‘THE STOTHARD BUNYAN.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Edited by Rev. T. Scort. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by 
STOTHARD, engraved by GOODALL ; and numerous Woodcuts. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Byron’s Letters and Journals. 


With Notices of his Life. By THOMAs Moore. A Reprint of the- 
Original Edition newly revised, with Twelve full-page Plates. 








Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 


Campbell’s (Sir G.) White and Black: 
The Outcome of a Visit to the United States. By Sir GrorGn 
CAMPBELL, M.P. 
“* Few persons are likely to take it up without finishing it.”,—NONCONFORMIST. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, rs. 6d. 


Carlyle (Thomas) On the Choice of Books. 


With Portrait and Memoir. 
Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, ros. 6d. 


Chaucer for Children: 
A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. HAwets. With Eight Coloured 
Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 


“* It must not only take a high place among the Christmas and New Year books 
of this season, but ts also of permanent value as an introduction to the study of 
Chaucer, whose works, in selections of some kind or other, are now text-books in 
every school that aspires to give sound instruction in English.” —ACADEMY. 








Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Map and Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Cleopatra’s Needle: 
Its Acquisition and Removal to England Described. By Sir J. E. 
ALEXANDER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Colman’s Humorous Works: 
*‘ Broad Grins,” ‘‘ My Nightgown and Slippers,” and other Humorous 
Works, Prose and Poetical, of GEORGE COLMAN. With Life by G. 
B, BUCKSTONE, and Frontispiece by HOGARTH. 





Two Vols. royal 8vo, with Sixty-five Illustrations, 28s. 


Conway’s Demonology and Devil-Lore. 
By MoNcuRE DANIEL Conway, M.A., B.D. of Divinity College, 
Harvard University ; Member of the Anthropological Inst., London. 
* 4 valuable contribution to mythological literature. . . . Thereis much good 
writing among these disquisitions, a vast fund of humanity, undeniable earnest- 
ness, and a delicate sense of humour, all set forth in pure Exglish.”—CoNnTEMPO- 
RARY REVIEW. 





Square 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 6s. 


Conway’s A Necklace of Stories. 
By MoncurED. Conway. Illustrated by W.J. HENNESsy. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and Maps, 24s. 


Cope’s History of the Rifle Brigade 
(The Prince Consort’s Own), formerly the 95th. By Sir WILLIAM 
H. Cope, formerly Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 Portraits, 75. 6d. (a 
Creasy’s Memoirs of Eminent Etonians ; 


with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir E>warp 

Creasy, Author of ‘‘ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 

* 4 new edition of ‘Creasy’s Etonians’ will be welcome. The book was a 

favourite a quarter of a century ago, and it has maintained its reputation. The 

value of this new edition is enhanced by the fact that Sir Edward Creasy has 

added to it several memoirs of Etonians who have died since the first edition 
atpeared. The work is eminently interesting.’ —SCOTSMAN. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Two very thick Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. 


Complete in Two SERIES: The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the SECOND 
from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour of 
THACKERAY, Hoop, MAYHEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
ROBERT BrouGu, &c. With 2,000 Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by CRUIKSHANK, HINE, LANDELLS, &c. 





Parts I. to XIV. now ready, 21s. each. 


Cussans’ History of Hertfordshire. 


By JOHN E. CussAns. [Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper 
and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 


“* Mr. Cussans has, from sources not accessible to Clutterbuck, made most 
valuable additions to the manorial history of the county from the earliest period 
downwards, cleared up many doubtful points, and given original details cone 
cerning various subjects untouched or imperfectly treated by that writer. The 
os seem tohave been constructed with great care, and area valuable addition 
to the genealogical history of the county. Mr. Cussans | + Dest to have done 
his work conscientiously, and to have spared neither time, , nor expense to 
— his volumes worthy of ranking in thethighest class of County Histories,’ 
—ACADEMY. 








Two Volumes, demy 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt, 
profusely Illustrated with Coloured and Plain Plates and 
Woodcuts, price £7 75. 


Cyclopedia of Costume ; 
or, A Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military— 
from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George the Third. 
Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, 
and a General History of the Costumes of the Principal Countries of 
Europe. By J. R. PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. 


The Volumes may also be had separately (each Complete in itself) at £3 135.6d. each: 


Vol. I. THE DICTIONARY. 
Vol. Il. A GENERAL HISTORY OF COSTUME IN EUROPE. 


Also in 25 Parts, at 5s. each. Cases for binding, ss. each, 

“* A comprehensive and highly valuable book of reference. . . . We have 
rarely failed to find in this book an account of an article of dress, while in most 
of the entries curious and instructive details are given. . . . Mr. Planché’s 
enormous labour of love, the production of a text which, whether in its dictiona 
form or in that of the ‘General History,’ is within itsintended scopeimmeasurab 
the best and richest work on Costume in English, . . . This book is not only 
one of the most readable works of the kind, but intrinsically attractive and 
amusing,’ —ATHENAUM. 

“A most readable and interesting work—and it can scarcely be constlted in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for information as to military, court, 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professional costume. . . « All the chromo-lithographs, 
and most of the woodcut illustrations—the latter amounting to several thousands 
—are very elaborately executed ; and the work forms a livre de luxe which renders 
it equally suited to the library and the ladies’ drawing-room.’”’—TimEs. 

“One of the most perfect works ever published upon the subject. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and excellent, and would, even without the letterpress, render 
the work an invaluable book of reference for information as to costumes for fancy 
balls and character quadrilles. . . . Beautifully printed and superbly iilus- 
trated.” —STANDARD. 
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Second Edition, revised and enlarged, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Illustrations, 245. 


Dodge’s (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds of 


the Great West: A Description of the Plains, Game, and Indians of 
the Great North American Desert. By RICHARD IRVING DODGE, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the United States Army. With an Introduction 
by WILLIAM BLACKMORE; Map, and numerous Illustrations drawn 


by ERNEST GRISET. 

“This magnificent volume is one of the most able and most interesting works 
which has ever proceeded from an American pen, while its freshness is equal to 
that of any similar book. Col. Dodge has chosen a subject of which he is master, 
and treated it with a fulness that leaves nothing to be desired, and ina stylewhich 
fs charming equally Jor its Dicturesqueness and purity. ”—NoNCONFORMIST. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


Doran’s Memories of our Great Towns. 


With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning. their Worthies and their 

Oddities. By Dr. joHN Doran, F.S.A. 

** A greater genius for writing of the anecdotic kind few men havehad. As 
to giving any idea of the contents , the book, it is quite impossible. Those who 
know Dr. Doran used to write—it is sad to have to use the past tense of one of 
the most cheerful of men—will understand what we mean ; and those who do met 
must take it on trust from us that this is a remarkably entertaining volume.” 


SPECTATOR. 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 18s. 


Dunraven’s The Great Divide: 
A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 
1874. By the EARL of DUNRAVEN. With Maps and numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by VALENTINE W. BROMLEY. 
“ There has not for a long time aunt a better book of travel than Lord 
Dunraven’s ‘ The Great Divide.’ . . The book is ull of clever observation, 
and both narrative and illustrations are thoroughly good.” —ATHENAUM. 


Crown 8vo, 3vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume, 


Early English Poets. 
Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B. GROSART. 
“Mr. Grosart has spent the most laborious and the most enthusiastic care on 
the perfect restoration and preservation of the text; and it is very unlikely that 
any other edition of the poet can ever be called for. . , From Mr. Grosart we 
always expect and always receive the final results of most patient and competent 
scholarship.” —EXAMINER. 
1. Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com- | 3. Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperi- 
| 








= Poems: Christ’s Victorie in des, Noble Numbers, and Complete 
eaven, Christ’s Victorie on Earth, Collected Poems. With Memorial- 
Christ’s Triumph over Death, and Introduction and Notes, Steel Por- 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-In- trait, Index of First Lines, and 
troduction and Notes. One Vol. Glossarial Index, &c. Three Vols. 


2. Davies’ (Sir John) Complete | 4. Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Com- 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I. plete Poetical Works, including all 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto those in ‘‘ Arcadia.”” With Pertrait, 
Unpublished MSS.., for the first time | Memorial-Introduction, Essay en 
Collected and Edited. Memorial- the Poetry of Sidney, and Notes. 
Introduction and Notes. Two Vols. Three Vols. 
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Crown 8ve, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 
Stones ; their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By HARRY EMANUEL, F.R.G.S, With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Englishman’s House, The: 
A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a House, 
with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. RICHARDSON, 
Third Edition, With nearly 600 Illustrations. 





Folio, cloth extra, £1 115, 6d, 
Examples of Contemporary Art. 


Etchings from Representative Works by living English and Foreign 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. COMYNS CARR. 


“Tt would not be easy to meet with a more sumptuous, and at the same time 
a more tasteful and instructive drawing-room book.’’—NONCONFORMIST,. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s, 


Fairholt’s Tobacco: 


Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By F. 
W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 
100 Illustrations by the Author. 

** 4 very pleasant and instructive history of tobacco and its associations, which 
we cordially recommend alike to the votaries and to the enemies of the much- 
maligned but certainly not neglected weed. . . . Full of interest and in- 
formation.”’—Dat_y News. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Faraday’ Chemical History of a Candle. 


Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. CRrOooKEs, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Faraday’s Various Forces of Nature. 
A New Edition. Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Finger-Ring Lore: 
Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By WILLIAM JONES, F.S.A. 
With Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and 
Countries. 
“One of those gossiping books which are as full of amusement as of instruce 
tion,” —ATHENAUM, 
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One Shilling Monthly, mostly Illustrated. 


Gentleman’s Magazine, The, 
‘For January contains the First Chapters of a New Novel‘ entitled 
QUEEN CoPHETUA, by R. E. FRANCILLON: to be continued through- 
out the year. 


*,* Now ready, the Volume for JULY to DECEMBER, 1879, cloth extra, 
price 8s. 6d.; and Cases for binding, price 2s. each. 


THE RUSKIN GRIMM.—Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 62.; 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


German Popular Stories. ¥ 


Collected by the Brothers GrrmM, and Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. 
Edited with an Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN. With 22 Illustrations 
after the inimitable designs of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Both Series 
Complete. 

“* The illustrations of thisvolume . . . ave of quite sterling and admirable 
art, of aclass precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they tllustrate; apd the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to 
my ‘ Elements of Mrawing,’ were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem- 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). . . . Tomake 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying giass, 
and never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer- 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt 
tn schools.” —Extract from Introduction by JOHN RuskIN. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Glenny’s A Year’s Work in Garden and 


Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners. By GEORGE 
GLENNY. [lu the press. 


A New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 15s. 


Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 
Described from Antique Monuments. By ERNsT GUHL and W. 
KONER. Translated trom the ‘Third German Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. F. HUEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Greenwood’s Low-Life Deeps: 
An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there. By JAMES GREEN- 
WOOD. With Illustrations in tint by ALFRED CONCANEN. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 75.6. ° 
Greenwood’s Wilds of London: 


Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, of 
Remarkable Scenes, People, and Placesin London. By JAMES GREEN- 
woop. With 12 Tinted Illustrations by ALFRED CONCANEN,: 


-7 = 
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Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, 2s. per volume. 


Golden Library, The: 


Ballad History of England. By 
W. C. BENNETT. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of 
the Echo Club. 

Byron’s Don Juan. 

Emerson’s Letters and Social 
Aims, 

Godwin's (William) Lives of 
the Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. A. SALA. 

Holmes’s Professor at the 
Breakfast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. 
Complete. With all the original Il- 
lustrations. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of 
a Traveller. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of 
the Alhambra. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and 
Occupations of Country Life. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Both 
Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale 
for a Chimney Corner, and other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by Epmunp OLLIER. 





Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. MonTGOMERIE 


RANKING. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
geen and Notes, by T. M’Criz, 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 


plete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SAINTE- 
Beuve. 

St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, 
and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. E, CLARKE, 

Shelley’s Early Poems, and 
Queen Mab, with Essay by LeicH 
Hunt. 

Shelley’s Later Poems: Laon 
and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, 
the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley’s Prose Works, includ- 
ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, 
St. Irvyne, &c. 

White’s Natural History of Sel- 
borne. Edited, with additions, by” 
Tuomas Brown, F.L.S. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Golden Treasury of Thought, The: 


An ENCYCLOP2DIA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times and 
Countries, Selected and Edited by THEODORE TAYLOR. 








Large 4to, with 14 facsimile Plates, price ONE GUINFA. 


Grosvenor Gallery Illustrated Catalogue. 
Winter Exhibition (1877-78) of Drawings by the Old Masters and 


Water-Colour Drawings by 


Deceased Artists of the British School. 


With a Critical Introduction by J. ComyNs CARR. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 45. 6d, 


Guyot’s Earth and Man; ) 
or, Physical Geogtaphy in its Relation to the Histoty of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors AGAssIz, PIERCE, and GRAY ; 12 Maps 
and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index. 
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Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Hall’s(Mrs. 8S. C.)Sketches ofIrish Character. 


With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by MACLISE, GIL- 
BERT, HARVEY, and G. CRUIKSHANK. 


“The Irish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford’s beautiful English 
sketches in ‘ Our Village,’ but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
bright.”—Biackwoop’s MAGAZINE. 


Post 8vo, cloth extra, 45. 6d.; a few large-paper copies, half-Roxb., ros. 6d. 
Handwriting, The Philosophy of. 
By Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA. With 134 Facsimiles of Signatures. 
Small 8vo, with numerous I/lustrations, illustrated cover, Is. ; 
cloth limp, 15. 6d.; 


Haweis’s (Mrs.) The Art of Dress. 


By Mrs. H. R. HAwets, Author of ‘‘ The Art of Beauty,” &c. Illus- 
trated by the Author. 


** 4 well-considered attempt to apply canons of good taste to the costumes of 
ladies of our time. . . Mrs. Haweis writes frankly and to the point, she 








does not mince matters, but boldly remonstrates with her own sex on the follies 


they indulgein. . . . . Wemay recommend the book to the ladieswhom it 
concerns.” — ATHENZUM, 


Square 8v0, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece : 
and numerous Illustrations, ros. 6d. 


Haweis’s (Mrs.) The Art of Beauty: 





By Mrs. H. R. HAWEIS, Author of ‘‘Chaucer for Children.” With 
nearly One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. 


FOURTEENTH EDITION. Vols. I. and iL, demy 8vo, 125. each. 


History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 
of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 

“‘ Criticism is disarmed before a composition which provokes little but approval. 
This is a really good book on a really interesting subject, and words piled on words 
could say no more forit. .. . Suchis the effect of its general justice, its breadth 
of view, and its sparkling buoyancy, that very few of tts readers will close these 


volumes without looking forward with interest to the two that are to follow.”?— 
SaTuRDAY REvIEw. 


*,* Vols. III. and IV., completing the work, will be ready immediately. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 
Hobhouse’s The Dead Hand: 


é.ddresses on the subject of Endowments and Settlements of Property. 
By Sir ARTHUR HOBHOUSE, Q.C., K.C.S.I. 











Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Holmes’s The Science of Voice Production 
and Voice Preservation: A Popular Manual for the Use of Speakers 
and Singers. By GORDON HoLMEs, L.R.C.P.E., Physician to the 
Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary. With Illustrations. 

[In the dress. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works, 


In Prose and Verse. Including the CREAM OF THE COMIC ANNUALS, 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred IIlustrations. 


Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


Hood’s (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 


Pole : A Noah’s Arkzeological Narrative. With 25 lilustrations by 
W. BRUNTON and E. C. BARNES. 

“* The amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingling rhymes 
which children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full 
gustice to the writer’s meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co- 
operation of author and artist could not be desired.”? -TimEs. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 


including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. 
With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations, 











Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 


Horne’s Orion: 
An Epic Poem in Three Books. By RICHARD HENGIST HORNE. 
With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photogriphic Porirait 
from a Medallion by SUMMERS. Tenth Edition. 
“*As classic in its own way as Keats's ‘ Endymion,’ teeming with a Shake- 
spearean wealth of imagery, full of clear-cut scenes from nature, and idealised 
with lofty thoughis.”—WesTMINSTER Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Howell’s Conflicts of Capital and Labour 
Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, Eco- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By GEORGE HOWELL. 

“ This book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to i the 
work of trade unions in the past, and their objects in the future, fairly before the 
@ublic from the working man's toint of view.” —PALL MA Lt GAzeTTE. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


Hueffer’s The Troubadours: 
A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages, By 


FRANCIS HUEFFER. 


~~ A New EpITION, Revised and partly Re-written, with several New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Jennings’ The Rosicrucians: 
Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By HARGRAVE JENNINGS. With Five full- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 

**One of those volumes which may be taken up and dipped into at random for halfe 
an-hour’s reading, or, on the other hand, appealed to by the student as a source of 
waluable information on a system which has not only exercised for hundreds of years 
an extraordinary influence on the mental development of so shrewd a people as the 
Fews, but has captivated the minds of some of the greatest thinkers of Christendom 
an the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries."—-L&EDS MERCURY. 
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Two Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 145. 


Josephus, The Complete Works of. 
Translated by WHISTON. Containing both ‘‘ The Antiquities of the 
Jews” and “The Wars of the Jews.” 


Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Kavanaghgs’ Pearl Fountain, 


And other Fairy Stories. By BRIDGET and JULIA KAVANAGH. With 
Thirty Illustrations by J. MoyR SMITH. 


“ Genuine new fairy stories of the old type, some of them as delightful as the 
best of Grimm's ‘German Popular Stories” . . . . For the most part the 
stories are downright, thorough-going fairy stories of the most admirable kind. 

- « « Mr, Moyr Smith's tllustrations, too, are admirable,”’—SprcTatTor. 





Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 2s. 6d. 


Lace (Oid Point), and How to Copy and 


Imitate it. By DAIsy WATERHOUSE HAWKINS. With 17 Lllustra- 
tions by the Author. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


Lamb (Mary and Charles): 


Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
by W. CAREW HAZLITT. With HANcock’s Portrait of the Essayist, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb's and 
Coleridge’s Works, and numerous Illustrations. 


** Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifies; hardly any 
portion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his sister.” STANDARD. 








Small 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 
Lamb’s Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 


“ The quaint and delightful little book, over the recovery of which ali the hearts 
ft his lovers are yet warm with rejoicing.” —A. C. SWINBURNE, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


Gamb’s Complete Works, 
In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R.H. SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Page 
of the ‘‘ Essay on Roast Pig.” 


“A complete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great pains 
to bring together Lamb’s scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their original 
appearance in various old periodicals.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 18s. 


Lamont’s Yachting in the Arctic Seas; 
or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbour- 
hood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By JAMES LAMoNT, 
F.R.G.S. ith numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. Livesay. 

“* After wading through numberless volumes of i tion, concocted narratt: 
and spurious Moredie of Arctic voyagers, it ts fr ane to meet witha po an 
genuine volume. . . . He shows much tact in recounting his adventures, and 
they are so interspersed with anecdotes and information as to make them anything 
but wearisome. . . . The book, as a whole, is the most important addition 
made to our Arctic literature for a long time.” —ATHENAUM. é 


Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 75. 6d. 


Latter-Day Lyrics: 
Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers ; selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. With a Note on 
some Foreign Forms of Verse, by AUSTIN DoBsoON. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s. 


Leigh’s A Town Garland. 
By Henry S. LEIGH, Author of ‘‘ Carols of Cockayne.” 


“If Mr. Leigh's verse survive to a future generation—and there is no reason 
why that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate, so finished, and so 
full of humour—their author will probably be remembered as the Poet of the 
Strand. Very whimsically does Mr. Leigh treat the subjects which com- 
mend themselves to him. His verse is always admirable in rhythm, and his 
rhymes are happy enough to deserve a place by the best of Barham 7 
entire contents of the volume are equally noteworthy for humour and for dainti- 
ness of workmanship.” —ATHENAUM. 


“SECOND EDITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ros. 6d. 


Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Biological. 
By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D., Lecturer on Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 

“Iz is well when we can take up the work of a really qualified investigator, 
evho in the intervals of his more serious professional labours sets himself to impart 
énowledge in such a simple and elementary form as may attract and instruct, 
with no danger of misleading the tyro in natural science. Such a work is this 
little volume, made up of essays and addresses written and delivered by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, lecturer and examiner in science at Edinburgh and Giasgow, at 
leisure intervals in a busy professional life. . . . Dr. Wilson's pages teem with 
matter stimulating to a healthy love of science and a reverence for the truths 
of nature.” —SATURDAY REvIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Life in London; 


or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom, With the 
whole of CRUIKSHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals, 


: Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Lights on the Way: 
Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEXANDER, B.A, 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. Pace, Author of 
“Thoreau: A Study.” 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 
Including ‘‘ Outre Mer,” ‘‘ Hyperion,” ‘‘ Kavanagh,” ‘*The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe,” and ‘‘ Driftwood.” With Portrait and Illus- 
trations by VALENTINE BROMLEY. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Longfeliow’s Poetical Works. 


Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Lunatic Asylum, My Experiences in a. 


By a SANE PATIENT. 

“* The story is clever and interesting, sad beyond measure though the subject 
be. There is no personal bitterness, and no violence or anger. Whatever may 
have been the evidence for our author's madness when he was consigned to an 
asylum, nothing can be clearer than his sanity when he wrote this book; it is 
bright, calm, and to the point.” SPECTATOR. 


A NORMAN AND BRETON TOUR. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, profusely Illustrated, ros. 6d. 


Macquoid’s Pictures and Legends from 
Normandy and Brittany. By KATHARINE S. MAcQquoiD. With 
numerous Illustrations by THOMAS R. MACQUOID. 


“Mr. and Mrs. Macquoid have been strolling in Normandy and Brittany, 
and the result of their observations and researches in that picturesque land of 
romantic associations is an attractive volume, which is neither a work of travel 
nor a collection of stories, but a book partaking almost in equal degree of each of 
these characters. . . . The wanderings of the tourists, thetr sojournings in ola 
inns, their explorations of ancient towns, ard loiterings by rivers and other plea- 
sant spots, are all related ina freshand lively style. . . . The illustrations, 
which are numerous, are drawn,as a rule, with remarkable delicacy as well as 
with true artistic feeling.’’—Daity News, 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 


By LUKE LIMNER. With 32 Illustrations by the Author, FouRTH 
EDITION, revised and enlarged. 





Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 5s. 
Magna Charta. 
An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
*,* A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, 6d, 





Small 8vo, 15.; cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 


Milton’s The Hygiene of the Skin. 
A Concise Set of Rules for the Management of the Skin ; with Direc- 
tions for Diet, Wines, Soaps. Baths, &c. By J. L. MILTON, Senior 
Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital. 
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Mallock’s (W. H.) Works: 


Is Life Worth Living? By WILLIAM HuRRELL MALLOCK. 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 

“* This deeply interesting volume. . . . . Itis the most powerful vin- 
dication of religion, both natural and revealed, that has appeared since Bishop 
Butler wrote, and is much more useful than either the Analogy or the Ser- 
mons of that great divine, asa refutation of the peculiar form assumed by 
the infidelity of the presentday. . . . « Deeply philosophical as the book 
is, there is not a heavy page in it. The writer is ‘ possessed,’ so to speak, 
with his great subject, has sounded its depths, surveyed it in ail its extent, 
and brought to bear on it all the resources of a vivid, rich, and impassioned 
style,as well as an adequate —— with the science, the philosophy, 
and the literature of the day.” — Irish Datty News. 

The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. By Witttam Hurreitt MAttock. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. Alsoa CHEar EpiTion, in the “ Mayfair Library,” at 2s. 6d. 


The New Paul and Virginia; or, Positivism on an Island. By 
Wiuttiam Hurretvt Mattock. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, Also a 
Cueap EpiTion, in the ‘‘ Mayfair Library,” at 2s. 6d. 

Poems. By WILLIAM HURRELL MALLOCK. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 8s. [Jn the press. 


ait eae — ea 
Mark Twain’s Works: 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 
throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By MARK TWAIN. With 
One Hundred Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

*,* Also a CHEAP EDITION, in illustrated boards, at 2s. 

** A book to be read. There is a certain freshness and novelty about it, a 
practically romantic character, so to speak, which will make it very attrac- 
tive.” —SPECTATOR. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innocents 
Abroad, and The New Pilgrim’s Progress. By Mark Twain. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. By MARK TWAIN. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 








Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d, 


Miller’s Physiology for the Young; 
Or, The House of Life: HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, with its Applications to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs, F. FENWICK MILLER, 


“ A clear and convenient little book.” —SATURDAY REvIEW. 
** An admirable introduction toa subject which all who value health and enjoy 
hfe should have at their fingers’ ends.” —Ecno. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 75. 6d. 


Moore’s (Thos.) Prose and Verse—Humorous, 
Satirical, and Sentimental. Includimg Suppressed Passages from the 
Memoirs of Lord Byron. Chiefly from the Author’s MSS,, and alt 
hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. Edited, with Notes, by RICHARD 
HERNE SHEPHERD. 
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Post 8vo, cloth limp, 25. 6d. per vol. 


Mayfair Library, The: 
The New Republic. By W. H. | Jeuxd’Esprit. Edited by HENRY 


MALLock, . S. Leicu. 


The New Paul and Virginia. | Puniana. By the Hon. Hucu 
By W. H. MAttock. sae tha By the. H 
The True History of Joshua + aang! seman deal 
Davidson. By E. Lynn Linton. Puck on Pegasus. By H. 
Old Stories Re-told. By WALTER CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. _ 
THORNBURY. Muses of ——— Edited by 
Thoreau: His Life and Aims. 2. Sy DOwce 
Gastronomy as a Fine Art. B 
oy ee A Fae Rencastaaien ’ 
By Stream and Sea. By WIt- | Original Plays. By W. S. Git- 
LIAM SENIOR. BERT. 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


New Novels at every Library. ; 


THE SEAMY SIDE. By the Authors of ‘‘ Ready-Money 
Mortiboy.” Three Vols., crown 8vo. [ Feb. 6. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 
JEZEBEL’S DAUGHTER. By WILKIE COLLINS. Three 


Vols., crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 
MR. PAYN’S NEW STORIES. 
HIGH SPIRITS. By James Payn, Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,” 


&c. Seconp Epition. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 
MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


UNDER WHICH LORD? By E. Lynn LINTON, Author of 
“‘Patricia Kemball,” &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. With Twelve Illus- 
trations by ARTHUR HopkINs. 


“* Mrs. Linton has executed with remarkable skill and boldness a difficult 
task, and has written a book so strange, so powerful, and so unconventional, 
that we have to go back to the early days of George Sand to find a work of 
the same character . . . Sowell written a novel, or so profound a study 
of human nature, is not easy to find. Some of the analogies are, indeed, 
worthy of Balzac. Higher praise it is impossible to give. . . . The book 
exercises a complete fascination over the reader, and those who contemplate 
the two principal characters, and the fight in which they are engaged, seem 
to see a contest between'a serpent and the bird it has selected as its prey... . 
So keen ts the feeling aroused, that it is scarcely possible to rest till the end of 
the story is reached. . . . If Mrs. Linton has many novels like this in 
her wallet, she is likely to take a foremost rank in fiction.” —SuNDAY TIMES. 


MR. FUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW NOVEL. 


DONNA QUIXOTE. By Justin McCartuy, Author of ‘€Dear 
Lady Disdain,” &c. Seconp Epition. Three Vols., crown 8vo, With 
Twelve Illustrations by ARTHUR HopkKINs. 

‘‘ Admirable studies of character; gentle and most effective satire on the 
whims and fancies, the follies and dreams and occupations of London society. 
.Mr. McCarthy does his work with a delicate hand and a sort of amused 
pity. To him his men and a drawn from life—are as 
lovable as they are weak or mistaken. ... The novel is thoroughly enjoy- 
able.”"—ScoTSMAN, : 
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NEW NOVEL BY HENRY YAMES, FUN. 


CONFIDENCE. By HENry JAmgs, Jun. 


8vo. 


Two Vols., crown 


“ * Confidence’ is full of the finest touches of one of the most delicate and 
brilliant of modern writers.”—DaiLy N. hd 


CHARLES GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL. 


QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. By CuarLEs GIBBON, Author 
of “Robin Gray,’’ &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. With Twelve Illustrations 


by ArTHUR Hopkins. 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 
MOTHS. By Ovipa, Author of ** Puck,” “Ariadne,” &c. Three 


Vols., crown 8vo, 


UNIFORM EDITION OF CHARLES GIBBON'’S NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 


IN LOVE AND WAR. By CHARLEs GIBBON, 
WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? By CHARLES GIBBON, 
FOR THE KING. By CHARLES GIBBON. 
IN HONOUR BOUND. By CHARLES GIBBON. 
Y¥ULIAN HAWTHORNE’S LAST NOVEL. 
GARTH. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Newand Cheaper Edition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


(/n the press. 


CHEAP EDITION OF WILKIE COLLINS’S LAST NOVEL, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE FALLEN LEAVES. 
** The Woman in White.” 


By WILKIE CoLLINs, Author of 
[Jn the press. 





Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 9s. 


North Italian Folk. 


By Mrs. ComMyNs CARR. 


Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT, 
“* 4 delightful book, of a kind which is far too rare. 


If anyone wants to really 


know the North Italian folk, we can honestly advise him to omit the journey, and 


sit down to read Mrs. Carr’s pages instead. » 
It is rarely that a book is so happily illustrated,”—Con- 


tsavealgift. . . 
TEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Description with Mrs, Carr 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6s. per Vol. 


Old Dramatists, The: 


Ben Jonson’s Works. 
With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by WiL- 
L1aAM GiFForD. Edited by Colonel 
CuNNINGHAM, Three Vols. 


Chapman’s Works. 
Now First Collected. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete, including the doubtful ones; 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- 
lations, with an Introductory Essay 


by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE; 
ol. III. the Translations of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. 
Marlowe’s Works. 
Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Col, 
CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


Massinger’s Plays. 
From the Text of WILLIAM GiFForD, 
With the addition of th 
* Believe as you List.” Edited by 
Col, CunninGHAM. One Vol. 
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Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 55. each. 
Ouida’s Novels.—Library Edition. 


Held in Bondage. By OvipA. | Folle Farine. By OvIpa. 
Strathmore. By OvipA. | Dogof Flanders. By OvuIDA. 
Chandos. By Ourpa. | Pascarel. . By OvIpDa. 
Under Two Flags. By Ourpa. | Two Wooden Shoes. By OuIDA. 
Idalia. By Ovipa. | Signa. By Ouipa. 
Cecil Castlemaine. By Ouipa. | Ina Winter City. By OvuIDA. 
Tricotrin. By Ovipa. | Ariadne. By OvIDA. 
Puck. By Ouipa. | Friendship. By OuIpa. 


CHEAP EDITION OF OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Held in Bondage. By Ourpa. | Cecil Castlemaine. By OUIDA. 
Strathmore. By Ovuipa. | Tricotrin. By OvuIDA. 
Chandos. By OvIpDA. | Puck. By OvuIpa. 
Under Two Flags. By Ourpa. | Folle Farine. By OvIpA. 
Idalia. By OvIpDa. 


The other Novels will follow in Monthly Volumes. 





Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 
Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by JOHN and WILLIAM LANGHORNE. New Edi- 
tion, with Medallion Portraits. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Poe’s Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 


With BAUDELAIRE’S “‘ Essay.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


Poe, The Life of Edgar Allan. 


By W. F. GILL. With numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Primitive Manners and Customs. 
By JAMES A. FARRER. 
“*A book which is really both instructive and amusing, and which will open a 
new field of theught to many readers.’ —ATHENAUM. 
“ An admirable example of the application of the scientific method and the 
working of the truly scientific spirit.”—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


Prince of Argolis, The: 
4. Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. MoyR SmitH. With 
130 Illustrations by the Author. 
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Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tasiefully bound 
in cloth for the Library, price 6s. each. 


Piccadilly Novels, The. 

Popular Stories by the Best Authars. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By W. Besant and JAMEs RICE, 
MY LITTLE GIRL. By W. BEsanT and JAMEs RICE. 

THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAFT. By W. Besant and JAMES RICE, 
THIS SON OF VULCAN. By W. BeEsanT and JAMEs RICE. 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. By W. BeEsanr and JAMEs RICE. 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By W. BEsAnT and JAMEs RICE. 

With a Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER. 

BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. By W. BEsanT and JAMEs RICE. 
THE MONKS OF THELEMA. By W. Besant and JAMEs RICE. 
‘TWAS IN TRAFALGAR’S BAY. By W. Besant & JaMEs RICE. 


ANTONINA. By WILKIECOLLINS, [Illustrated by Sir J. GILBERT 
and ALFRED CoNCANEN, 


BASIL. By WILKIE COLLINS. Illustrated by Sir JOHN GILBERT 


and J. MAHONEY. 


HIDE AND SEEK. By WILKIE COLLINs. Illustrated by Sir 


Joun Givbert and J. Manoney. 


THE DEAD SECRET. By WILKI£ CoLLINs. Illustrated by Sir 


Joun Gicpert and H. Furniss. 


QUEEN OF HEARTS. By WILKIE CoLuins. Illustrated by Sir 


Joun GitBert and A. CoNncANEN, 


MY MISCELLANIES. By WILKIE CoLLins. With Steel Por- 


trait, and Illustrations by A. CoNCANEN. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By WILKIE COLLINs. Illustrated 
by Sir J. Gitpert and F. A. Fraser. 


THE MOONSTONE. By WILKIE COLLINS. Illustrated by G. 
Du Maurier and F, A, Fraser, 


MAN AND WIFE. By WILKIE CoLtins. Illust. by WM. SMALL. 
POOR MISS FINCH. By WILKIE COLLINS. Illustrated by G. 


Du Maurigr and Epwarp HuGues. 


MISS OR MRS.? By WILKIE COLLINs. Illustrated by S. L. 


Fitpes and Henry Woops. 


THE NEW MAGDALEN. By WILKIECOLLINS. Illustrated by 


G. Du Maurier and C, S, Reinnart. 


THE FROZEN DEEP. By WILKIE COLLINS. Illustrated by G, 


Du Maurigr and J. MAHONEY. 


THE LAW AND THE LADY. By WILKIE CoL.tins.  Illus- 
trated by S. L. Fitpzs and Sypney HALL, 
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PICCADILLY NOVELS—continued. 
THE TWO DESTINIES. By WILKIE COLLINs. 
THE HAUNTED HOTEL. By WILKIECOLLINsS. [Illustrated by 


ARTHUR Hopkins. 
DECEIVERS EVER. By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
JULIET’S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. H. Loverr CAMERON, Illus- 


trated by VALENTINE BROMLEY. 
FELICIA. By M. BETHAM-EDWARDs. Frontispiece by W. BOWLEs. 
OLYMPIA. ByR. E. FRANCILLON. 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By THoMAs Harpy. 
THORNICROFT’S MODEL. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 
FATED TO BE FREE. By JEAN INGELOW. 
THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. By HARRIETT Jay. 
THE DARK COLLEEN. By HarrikTT Jay. 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By Henry KINGSLEY. 
OAKSHOTT CASTLE. By HENRy KINGSLEY, With a Frontis- 


piece by SHIRLEY Hopson, 


THE WORLD WELL LOST. ByE.LyNNLInTON. Illustrated 


by J. Lawson and Henry FRENCH. 


THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. By E. Lynn 


Linton. With a Frontispiece by Henry Woops. 


PATRICIA KEMBALL. By E. Lynn LINTON. With a Frontis- 
piece by G. Du Maurier. 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By Justin McCartuy, 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. By JusTIN McCartuy. 
LINLEY ROCHFORD. By JusTIn McCartTuHy, 

A FAIR SAXON. By Justin McCarruy. 

DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin McCartuy, 

MISS MISANTHROPE. By JusTIN McCartTuy. [Illustrated by 


ARTHUR Hopkins, 


LOST ROSE. By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
THE EVIL EYE, and other Stories. By KATHARINE S. MAc- 
Qquorp. Illustrated by THomas R. Macquoip and Percy Macquorp. 


OPEN! SESAME! By FLORENCE MarryaT, [Illustrated by 
F. A. Fraser. 


TOUCH AND GO. By JEAN MIDDLEMAss. 
WHITELADIES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With Illustrations by A, 


Hopkins and H. Woops. 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. By Jamzs Payn. Illustrated by 
J. Moyr Situ. 
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PICCADILLY NOVELS—continued, 
FALLEN FORTUNES. By JAMEs Payn. 

HALVES. By JAMEs PayN, With a Frontispiece by J. MAHONEY. 
WALTER’S WORD. ByJAMEsPayn. Illust. by J. Moyr SMITH. 
WHAT HE COST HER. By JAMEs Payn. 

LESS BLACK THAN WE’RE PAINTED. By James Payn. 
BY PROXY. By JAMEs Payn. Illustrated by ARTHUR HOPKINS. 
HER MOTHER’S DARLING. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
BOUND TO THE WHEEL. By JoHN SAUNDERS. 

GUY WATERMAN. By JoHN SAUNDERs. 

ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. By Joun SAUNDERS. 

THE LION IN THE PATH. By JoHN SAUNDERS. 

THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. By AnTHoNny TROLLOPE. _Illust. 
THE AMERICAN SENATOR, By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 


- Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 


(Wivxie Cottins’ Novgts and Besant and Ricr’s Novgts may also be had in 
cloth limp at 2s, 6d. See, too, the PiccapiLtty Novx.s, for Library Editions.] 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. By , Man and Wife. By WILKIE 
Wa ter BgsanT and Jamgs Rice. CoLtins. 

The Golden Butterfly. By Au- | Poor Miss Finch. By the same 
thors of “‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” | Miss or Mrs. ? By the same. 
This SonofVulcan.Bythesame. | The New Magdalen. By 

My Little Girl. Bythesame. | _Witk1e Cortins. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By The Frozen Deep. By the same. 
Authors of “‘Ready-MoneyMortiboy.” | The Law and the Lady. By 


With Harp and Crown. By | _Witkte Coutins. 
Authors of ‘“‘Ready-MoneyMortiboy.” | The Two Destinies. By WILKIE 


Surly Tim. By F. H. BuRNETT. Coins. 

The Woman in White. By Roxy. By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Wikis Courins. | Felicia. M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

Antonina. By WILKIECOLLINS. | Filthy Lucre. By ALBANY DE 

Basil. “By WILKIE CoLtins, | _ FoNBLANQuE. 

Hide and Seek. By the same. Olympia. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

The Dead Secret. By the same. — Temple. By JAMES 

7 REENWOOD. 
The Queen of Hearts. By 


Under the Greenwood Tree. 
WILkiE. CoLLins. By Tuomas Harpy. 


My Miscellanies. Bythesame. | ay Heiress of Red Dog. By 
The Moonstone. By the same. Bret Harte. 
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PoPULAR NOVELS—continuea. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 


By Bret Harte. 
Fated to be Free. 


INGELow. 


The Queen of Connaught. By 
HARRIETT Jay. 
The Dark Colleen. By Har- 


RIETT JAY. 


Number Seventeen. By HENRY 
KINGSLEY. 


Oakshott Castle. By the same. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 


By Justin McCartuy, 


My Enemy’s Daughter. By 
Justin McCarthy. 


Linley Rochford. By thesame. 
A Fair Saxon. By the same. 

DearLadyDisdain. By the same. 
The Evil Eye. By KATHARINE 


S. Macquorp. 


Open! Sesame! By FLORENCE 
MARRYAT. | 


Whiteladies. Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Held in Bondage. By OvIpDA. 
Strathmore. By Ovipa. | 
Chandos. By Ovipa. | 
Under Two Flags. By OUIDA. 
Idalia. By Ovipa. 

Cecil Castlemaine. By OUIDA. 
Tricotrin. By Ouipa. 


By JEAN 





| The American Senator. 
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Puck. By OvIpA. 
The Best of Husbands. By 
James Payn. 


Walter’s Word. By J. PAyn. 


The Mystery of Marie Roget, 
By Epcar A. Por. 


Her Mother’s Darling. By Mrs. 
J. H. Rippett. 


Gaslight and Daylight. By 
Gerorcs Aucustus SALA. 


Bound to the Wheel. By JOHN 


SAUNDERS. 
Guy Waterman. J. SAUNDERS. 


| One Against the World. By 


Joun SAUNDERS. 


| The Lion inthe Path. By JoHN 


and KATHERINE SAUNDERS. 


Tales for the Marines. 


WALTER THORNBURY, 


The Way we Live Now. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


By 
By 
By 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 
T. A. TRoLtope. 


An Idle Excursion. By MARK 
Twain. 


By 


| Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 


By Mark Twain. 


A Pleasure Trip on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. By Mark Twain. 


Feap. 8vo, picture covers, 1s. each, 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By BRET HARTE. 


The Twins of Table Mountain. 
Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. 


By Bret HARTE. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


Kathleen Mavourneen. By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Lindsay’s Luck. By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.” 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. PIRKISs. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Facsimile, 7S. 6d. 


Prout (Father), The Final Reliques of. 
Collected and Edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the Rev. 
FRANCIS MAHONY, by BLANCHARD |ERROLD, 
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Proctor’s (R. A.) Works: 


Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By Ricu. A. Proctor, 
Author of ‘Other Worlds than Ours,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, rs. 6d. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. By RICHARD A. PRocTorR, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 

Rough Ways made Smooth: A Series of Familiar Essays on 


Scientific Subjects. By RicHarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
10s. 6d. 


Our Place among Infinities: A Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us. By 
RicHarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Expanse of Heaven: A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. By RicHarpD A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
6s 





Wages and Wants of Science Workers. Showing the Re- 
sources of Science as a Vocation, and Discussing the Scheme for their 
Increase out of the National Exchequer. By RicHarp A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo, 15. 6d. 

“Mr. Proctor, of all writers of our time, best conforms to Matthew 
Arnold's conception of a man of culture, in that he strives to humanise 
knowledge and divest it of whatever is harsh, crude, or technical, and so 
makes it a source of happiness and brightness for all,”—WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Pursuivant of Arms, The; 
or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of 
Heraldry. By J. R. PLANCHE, Esq., Somerset Herald. With 
Coloured Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Rabelais’ Works. 


Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by GUSTAVE Dore, 

“* His buffoonery was not merely Brutus’s rough skin, which contained a rod 
of gold: it was necessary as an amulet against the monks and legates; and 
he must be classed with the greatest creative minds in the world—with Shake- 
speare, with Dante, and with Cervantes.” —S. T. COLERIDGE. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous I/lustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 75. 6d. 


Rambosson’s Astronomy. 


By J. RAMBOSSON, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
by C. B. PrrMaAn. Profusely Illustrated. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Regalia: Crowns, Coronations, and Inaugura- 
tions, in various Ages and Countries. By W. Jonms, F.S.A., 
Author of ‘Finger-Ring Lore,” &c. With very numerous Illustra- 
tions. (ln preparation. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 1os. 6d, 


Richardson’s (Dr.) A Ministry of Health, 


and other Papers. 


By BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., &c. 


“ This highly interesting volume contains upwards of nine addresses, written 
in the author's well-known style, and full of great and good thoughts. . . . The 
work is, like all those of the author, that of a man of genius, of great power, of 
experience, and noble independence of thought.”—PoPpuLaR SciENCE Revizw. 


Handsomely printed, price 55; 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; 
or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A.D. 1066-7. 
Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with the prin- 


cipal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 





Two Vols., large 4to, profusely Illustrated, half-morocco, £2 16s. 


Rowlandson, the Caricaturist. 
A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the Originals. By 
— GREGO, Author of ‘‘ James Gillray, the Caricaturist ; his Life, 


orks, and Times.” 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 45. 6d. each. 
“Secret Out” Series, The. 


The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury ; 
or, Complete Art of Making Fire- 
works. By THomas KenTisH. With 
numerous IIlustrations. 


The Art of Amusing: 
A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By 
FRANK BELLEW. 300 Illustrations. 


Hanky-Panky : ‘ 
Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of Hand, 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. 200 Illus- 
trations. : 

The Merry Circle: 

A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amusements. By CLARA BELLEw. 


Magician’s Own Book : 
Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from Actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. CrREmMER. 200 Illustrations. 


Magic No Mystery : 
Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., 
with fully descriptive Directions ; the 
Art of Secret Writing; ‘Training of 
Performing Animals, &c. Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 


The Secret Out : 
One Thousand Tricks with Cards, and 
other Recreations ; with Entertaining 
Experiments in Drawing-room or 
“White Magic.” By W. H. Cremer. 
300 Engravings. 





Many Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Sanson Family, Memoirs of the: 
Seven Generations of Executioners. By HENRISANSON. Translated 
from the French, with Introduction; by CAMILLE BARRERE. 


“A faithful translation of this curious work, which will certainly repay perusal 
—not on the ground of its being full of horrors, for the eriginal author seems to 
be rather ashamed of the technical aspect of his ofession, and is commendably 
reticent as toits details, but because it contains a lucid account of the most notable 
causes célébres from the time of Louis XIV. to a period within the memory of 
persons still living. . » « Extremely entertaining.”—Daity TELEGRAPH. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Senior’s Travel and Trout in the Antipo les. 


An Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By WILLIAM 
SENIOR (‘‘Red Spinner’’), Author of ‘‘ Stream and Sea,” 


“In every way a happy production.... What Turner effected in colour on 
canvas, Mr. Senior may be said to effect by the force of a practical mind, in lan- 
guage that is magnificently descriptive, on his subject. There is in both painter 
and writer the same magical combination of idealism and realism, and the same 
hearty appreciation for all that ts sublime dnd pathetic in natural scenery. That 
there is an undue share of travel to the number of trout caught is certainly not 
Mr. Seniors fault; but the. comparative scarcity of the prince of fishes is 
adequately atoned for, in that the writer was led pretty well through all the 
glorious scenery of the antipodes in quest of him. . .. So great is the charm and 
the freshness and the ability of the book, that it is hard to put it down when once 
taken up.”—HomeE News. 





Shakespeare and Shakespeareana: 


Shakespeare, The First Folio. Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Originall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac IaGGarp and Ep. Briount, 
1623.—A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process—ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detail. 
Small 8vo, half-Roxburghe, ros. 6d. : 

“To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit of having done more 
to facilitate the critical study of the text of our great dramatist than ail the 
Shakespeare clubs and societies put together. A complete facsimile a the 
celebrated First Folio edition of 1623 for half-a-guinea is at once a miracle of 
cheapness and enterprise. Being ina reduced form, the type is necessarily 
rather diminutive, but it is as distinct as in a genuine copy of the original, 
and will be found to be as useful and far more handy to the student than the 
latter.”"—ATHENAUM. 


Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. Beautifully printed in red 
and black, in small but very clear type. With engraved facsimile of 
DrogsnHout’s Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Shakspere’s Dramatic Works, Poems, Doubtful Plays, and 
Biography.—CHARLES KNiGuT’s Pictortat EpitTion, with many hundred 
beautiful Engravings on Wood of Views, Costumes, Old Buildings, Antiqui- 
ties, Portraits, &c. Eight Vols., royal 8vo, cloth extra, £3 12s. 


Shakespeare for Children: Tales from Shakespeare. By 
Cuar_es and Mary Lams. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plain, by J. Moyr Smirux. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 


Shakspere, The School of. Including ‘‘ The Life and Death 
of Captain Thomas Stukeley,”’ “‘ Nobody and Somebody,” “‘ Histriomastix,” 
** The Prodigal Son,” ‘‘ Jack Drum’s Entertainment,” ** A Warning for Fair 
Women,” and “‘ Fair Em.” Edited, with Notes, by Richarp Simpson 
Introduction by F. J. FuRNivAtiL. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 185 


Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 
Three Hundred and Fifty Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the 
Plays and Poems of Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from the Eliza- 
bethan Age to thePresent Time. By ALFRED RorrFz. 4to,half-Roxburghe, 75. 


Shakespeare, A Study of. By ALGERNON CHARLES SwIN- 
BURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra 8s, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full-page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Sheridan’s Complete Works, 


with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 
tions, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collection of Sheridaniana. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Signboards: 


Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. By JACoB LARWoOD and JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. 
With nearly roo Illustrations. 

“* Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 


Larwood and Hotten’s plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 
the most wholesale depredation.’’—TiMEs. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 65. 6d. 
Slang Dictionary, The: 


Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal An ENTIRELY NEW 
EDITION, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 


“* We are glad to see theS re | Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. Froma . 
scientific point of view this book is not to be despised. Of course it cannot fail to 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour, and 
oddity, and grotesqueness. Ina word, tt provides valuable material both for the 
student of language and the student of human nature.” —ACADEMY. 





Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


Smoker’s Text-Book, The. 


By J. HAMER, F.R.S.L. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Spalding’s Elizabethan Demonology: 


An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils,"“and 
the Powers possessed by them, as it was generally held during the 
period of the Reformation, and the times immediately succeeding ; 
with Special Reference to Shakspere and his Works, By T. ALFRED 
SPALDING, LL.B. 





Crown 4to, uniform with ‘‘ Chaucer for Children,” with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 


Spenser for Children. 


By M. H. Towry. With Illustrations in Colours by WALTER J. 
MORGAN. j 


“* Spenser has simply been transferred into plain prose, with here and there a 
dine or stanza quoted, where the meaning and the diction are within a child's 
comprehension, and additional point is thus given to the narrative without the 
os of = . « « Altogether the work has been well and carefully done.” 
—TueE TIMEs. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


Stedman’s Victorian Poets: 
Critical Essays. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 

“* We ought to be thankful te those who do critical work with competent skill 
and understanding, with honesty of purpose, and with diligence and thoroughness 
of execution. And Mr. Stedman, having chosen to work in this line, deserves the 
thanks of English scholars by these qualities and by something more; . .« 
he is faithful, studious, and discerning.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People 
of England; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With 140 
Illustrations. Edited by WILLIAM HONE, 





Crown 8vo, eloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Swift’s Choice Works, 


In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels.” 


Swinburne’s Works: 
The Queen Mother and Rosa- ; Songs before Sunrise. 

mond. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 
Atalanta in Calydon. Bothwell : 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Chastelard. George Chapman : 


An Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Sy. Conn Sve, 7, Songs of Two Nations. 


Poems and Ballads. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


First Serigs. Fcap. 8vo, 9s. Also Essays and Studies 
in crown 8vo, at same price. Cane Bue. “ee % 


Poems and Ballads. Erechtheus: 
SEconp Serigs. Fcap. 8vo, gs. Also A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
in crown 8vo, at same price. Note of an English Republican 
Notes on ‘‘Poems and Bal- on the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, 1s. 
lads.” 8vo, 15. A Note on Charlotte Bronté. 
William Blake: Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Critical Essay. With Faesimile | A Study of Shakespeare. 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, 16s. Crown 8vo, 8s. 


NEW WORK BY MR. SWINBURNE, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THALASSIUS; ON THE CLIFFS; THE GARDEN OF 
: , CYMODOCE. By ALGERNON Cuar.s SWINBURNE. (Jn the press. 








Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours, 
in Search of the Picturesque, n Search of Consolation, and in Searen 
of a Wife. With the whole of ROWLANDson'’s droll page Illustra- 
tions, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. HoTTEN. 
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Four Vols. small 8vo, cloth boards, 30s. 


Taine’s History of English Litérature. 
Translated by HENRY VAN LAUN, ; 
*,* Also a POPULAR EDITION, in Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 155. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6s. 


Tales of Old Thule. 
Collected and Illustrated by J. Moyr SMITH. 


“* Tt is not often that we meet with a volume of fairy tales possessing more fully 
the double recommendation of absorbing interest and purity of tone than does the 
one before us containing a collection of ‘Tales of Old Thule. These come, to 
say the least, near fulfilling the idea of perfect works of the kind ; and the illus- 
trations with which the volume is embellished are equally excelient. . . . We 
commend the book to parents and teachers as an admirable gift to their children 
and pupils.”— LITERARY WORLD. 





One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Taylor’s (Tom) Historical Dramas: 
‘* Clancarty,” ‘‘ Jeanne Dare,” ‘‘’"Twixt Axe and Crown,” ‘‘ The Fool's 
Revenge,” ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” ‘‘ Anne Boleyn,” ‘‘ Plot and Passion.” 
*,* The Plays may also be had separately, at 1s. each. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 


Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Thackerayana: 


Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humorous Incidents 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, facsimiled from 
Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 


“It would have been a veal loss to bibliographical literature had copyright 
difficulties deprived the general public of this very amusing collection. One of 
Thackeray's habits, from his schoolboy days, was to ornament the margins and 
blank pages of the books he had in use with caricature illustrations of their 
contents. This gave special value to the sale of his library, and is almost cause 
for regret that it could not have been preserved in its integrity. Thackeray's 
place in literature is eminent enough to have made this an interest to future 
generations. The anonymous editor has done the best that he could to compen- 
sate for the lack of this. Itisan admirable addendum, not only to his collected 
works, but also to any memoir of him that has been, or that is likely to 5e, 
written.” —BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 
With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by ALLAN CUNNING- 
HAM, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Thornbury’s (Walter) Haunted London. 
A New Edition, edited by EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., with numerous 
Illustrations by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Timbs’ Clubs and Club Life in London. 


With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns, 
By JOHN Tims, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Timbs’ English Eccentrics and Eccentrici- 


ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By JOHN Truss, 
F.S.A. With nearly so Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 145. 


Torrens’ The Marquess Wellesley, 
Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forming Vol. I. of PRo- 
CONSUL and TRIBUNE: WELLESLEY and O'CONNELL: Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. TORRENS, M.P. In Two Vols. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Turner’s (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence: 
Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Academicians. By WALTER THORNBURY. A New Edition, con- 
siderably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, facsimiled 
from Turner's original Drawings. 


The 2oth Annual Edition, for 1880, elegantly bound, cloth, full 
gilt, price sos. 


Walford’s County Families of the United 


Kingdom. A Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
Great BritainandJreland. By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A,., late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, together with a Record oi the Patronage at their disposal, the 
Offices which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses, Country 
Residences, Clubs, &c. 
“ What would the gossips of old have given for a book which opened to them 
the recesses of every County Family in the Three Kingdoms? . . . This work, 
, will serve other purposes besides those of mere curiosity, envy, or malice, 
It is just the book for the lady of the house to have at hand when making up the 
County dinner, as it givesexactly that information which punctilious and particular 
people are so desirous of obtaining—the exact standing of every person in the county. 
To the business man, ‘ The County Families’ stands in the place of directory and 
biographical dictionary. The fund of information it _—— respecting the Upper 
Ten Thousand must give it a placein the lawyer's brary ; and to the money- 
lender, who is so interested in finding out the difference between a gentleman and a 
‘ gent,’ between hetrs-at-law and younger sons, Mr. Walford has been a real bene- 
factor. In this splendid volume he has managed to meet a universal want—one 
which cannot fail to be felt by the lady in her drawing-room, the peer in his library, 
the tradesman in his counting-house, and the gentleman in his club.”—Timgs, 
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